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PALESTINE REPERCUSSIONS 


HE brief exchange of question and answer on Palestine in the 

House of Commons on Tuesday served to put a damper on some 
of the wilder nonsense which had been talked on this subject during 
the preceding week. The attack on British planes over Egypt by 
the Jews is a matter, as the House of Commons forcibly 
impressed on Ministers on Wednesday. It is right and necessary, 
moreover, that the whole situation should be exhaustively explored 
in next week’s full-dress debate—which it is to be hoped the 
Opposition will use constructively, and not simply with a view to 
party capital. But while much is going on in the Middle East today 
which gives legitimate cause for anxiety, the shooting down of 
five British planes and the personality of Mr. Bevin have nothing 
whatever to do with the central problem. It is possible to argue 
that the Middle Eastern policy pursued by the Cabinet over the 
past three and a half years has been a failure—not because it damped 
Jewish enthusiasm, or because it backed a losing side in a war, or 
because it has at times differed from American policy, but because 
its ultimate aim, a peaceful and prosperous Middle East, is further 
from realisation today than it was in 1945. That much must be 
admitted, but we must also admit that, had we encouraged the Jews 
and supported them in their war, or had we tried to follow the 
perplexing inconsistencies of American policy, the state of affairs 
would be a great deal worse than it is today. 

All the same, although Mr. Bevin’s critics usually choose the wrong 
sticks to beat him with, it must be recognised that the Government 
will have to reshape its entire Middle East policy. Today there is 
more than one country in the Middle East which totters on the 
brink of bankruptcy and chaos, and disintegration of this sort is 
liable to prove catching. It is no use at this stage to waste time 
proving to ourselves, or to the Arabs, or to the Americans, that our 
intentions have been honourable and our methods consistent. Too 
often in the past few weeks we have acted the part of the importunate 
boy-scout, offering our help before it was asked and earning nothing 
for our pains except an irritated snub, Our main duty now must 
be to realise, and to persuade the United States to realise, that, if 
the peace talks now going on at Rhodes succeed, they will prove only 
the beginning of new Anglo-American difficulties in the Middle East. 
Middle East peace will make Anglo-American unity as essential as 
Middle East war. 

In the meantime we are perfectly right to withhold recognition 
from Israel until we know quite certainly where its armies are 


grave 


going to stop. Jewish forces are still a potential menace to Egypt 
and Transjordan and represent a possible threat to British interests 
in these countries which would have to be met by force whether 
Mr. Bevin or one of his more hysterical critics was Foreign Minister. 
If the Rhodes negotiations succeed it will be some time before we 
can tell whether they form the basis for a permanent settlement, or 
whether they are destined, like previous mediating efforts of the 
United Nations, to be used as a springboard for further Jewish 
conquests. Perhaps some hope is to be found in the epilogue to 
Dr. Weizmann’s recently published autobiography. Dr. Weizmann 
is President of Israel, and he writes categorically that, “ The Arabs 
must be given the feeling that the decision of the United Nations 
is final and that the Jews will not trespass on any territory outside 
the boundaries assigned to them.” Does this mean that the Jews 
are prepared to withdraw from Western Galilee, new Jerusalem 
and Jaffa? If so there may be settlement. If Israel remains in 
possession of these conquests there can be no real peace. 


Hands Across the Channel 


False impressions in this country concerning the plight of France 
and the nature of current French policies are rapidly melting away. 
The surprise with which the success of M. Schuman’s visit to this 
country was received was as marked as the success itself, particularly 
when contrasted with the rather off-hand reception of the news in 
France. As Le Monde (itself an impressive sign of recovery so far 
as the French Press is concerned) recently remarked, a great number 
of mistakes have arisen from the fact that French and British states- 
men have recently been less willing to cross the Channel than to 
cross the Atlantic. That should be all over now. M. Schuman is 
coming back to London next week, with the Foreign Ministers of 
Belgium, France and Luxembourg, for one of the regular meetings 
provided for in the Brussels Pact. In the meantime the knowledge 
that France is seeking a genuine understanding with Germany, 
based on a recognition of common interests in Western European 
recovery (and may even be outstripping this country in that direction) 
has broken on the British public like a great light. An accommoda- 
tion is being arrived at between the French view that the next step 
in the organisation of European unity should be the establishment 
of an assembly chosen by national parliaments, and the British 
view that there should be a council chosen by Governments. The 
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obvious solution—which was in fact suggested in The Speciator 
some weeks ago—is that there should be both. It appears to have 
found some favour during the Bevin-Schuman meetings ; it is now 
being discussed by the five-Power committee in Paris; and it is 
likely to be examined more closely when the five Foreign Ministers 
meet next week. Whether the French people can themselves live 
up to this revival depends first on economic factors. The recent 
aliempt to peg prices (which expresses a hope rather than a ten- 
dency to dirigisme) has at least been successful in holding up a new 
series Of wage claims. A new loan is about to be floated, and, if 
t is taken up with confidence, the necessity for higher taxation will 
be reduced. The confidence of Europe in France is growing. It 
js NOW a matter of the confidence of Frenchmen in themselves. 
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German Developments 


The execution of thé programme of the Western occupying 
Pewers for the permanent settlement of Germany is noticeably 
speeding up. A meeting which is now taking place in London aims 
at settling the few remaining differences concerning the occupation 
ptatute, which will define the position of the occupying Powers in 
relation to the West German Government, when it is set up. It 

as announced on Monday that the Military Security Board, which 
s charged with the duty of keeping Germany disarmed, was already 
n existence, with instructions as to how to set about its task. The 
fact that the Board has no formal constitution so far, and has gone 
into action guided only by a fairly detailed directive, is an indication 
that the Commanders-in-Chief recognise that there is no time to lose. 
Perhaps even more important was a statement which was made by Mr. 
H. E. Collins, the chairman of the North-West German Coal Control 
Group. He indicated that the application to a much wider area 

f Europe of the principle of international control recently imposed 
n the Ruhr was not impossible. Thus, in less than three weeks from 
the publication of the six-Power agreement on the future of the Ruhr 

vdustries, the main plank in the German revisionist programme has 
been recognised as reasonable—within certain very strict limits. But 
ne such wider adoption of international control can ever take place 

ntil there is genuine confidence that Germany has finished with 
eggression for good. The fact that it was Herr Arnold, the able 
Premier of North Rhine-Westphalia, who first broached this idea at 
least gives it a respectable source. But it will certainly not gain 
ecceptance so long as deliberate mischief-making by Germans goes 

The cases of the men who refused to carry out dismantling work 

t Bochum; of the Communist leader Max Reimann, who has 
hreatened violence against supporters of the Ruhr Statute; and of 
Dr. Weitz, the Finance Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, who 
persists in his criticisms of British occupation costs, can at present 
be dealt with as individual cases. It is to be hoped that they will 
never have to be accepted as symptoms of a deeper evil. The hope 


has some basis. It is up to the Germans to strengthen it. 


The Durban Riots 


“he riots in Durban last week-end seem to have taken everyone 
by surprise. The authorities on the spot were obviously unprepared 
er rioting on a large scale, and once they had woken up to what was 
appening the hurricane of violence had more or less blown itself out. 
The Press in this country has not been well served by news from 
Seuth Africa, which has tended to be late and scrappy, and this is all 
the more reason why we must await with considerable interest the 
findings of the judicial commission of enquiry which has been set up 
by the South African Government. That the Indian community 
chould become the target of native anger is not in itself surprising. 
There are many parts of Africa, Asia and Australasia where the 
Indians play the same uncomfortable rdle in the community that the 
Jews used to play in Europe. They are aliens in race and religion, 
shrewd and not always scrupulous traders, self-contained and self- 
supporting as a community, clever and aggressive as individuals. 
The primitive African immigrant to the towns finds that it is the 
ndian trader or foreman whom he daily comes up against and into 
whese pocket an undue proportion of his daily wage disappears. The 
rnaterial for vengeance hes always been there. What may seem 
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sitange is that, at a moment when the political policies of the white 
Government might be thought to have excited African resentment, 
it is their economic grievances which turned the natives wild ; but 
there is always a large measure of the unpredictable in mob violence, 
No doubt everyone will draw the moral he desires from thesg 
The Nationalists will be able to point tq 
the terrifying possibilities of the natives once they get out of contro] 
and can reinforce their contention that the only solution for the 
Indian problem is for the Indians to emigrate. But the outside 
world may legitimately wonder whether the volcanic possibilities 
of the African native will for long remain submerged, even if the 
Indian community ceased to exist as a separate problem. 


deplorable happenings. 


Trends in China 


In a broadcast last week Mao Tse-Tung announced the terms on 
which the Communists were prepared to make peace. The eight 
conditions he laid down are—with the exception of one which 
insists on the alteration of the calendar so that the years are 
numbered from the birth of Christ and not from the foundation 
of the Republic—couched in general terms, and their precise mean- 
ing is obscured by ideological jargon. On paper his most drastic 
demand is for the cancellation of the constitution, but since the 
constitution is largely a paper affair this does not in itself imply 
a serious threat to the éffective rights of the individual. The terms, 
however, are probably too stiff to elicit any positive response from 
the Nationalists, and since the Communists apparently intend to 
carry on military operations until they are accepted the chief pur- 
pose of their publication may have been to disillusion any of *the 
various cliques in Nanking who still believe that the Kuomintang 
régime has any assets left to bargain with. The obstinacy of the 
Generalissimo remains the principal obstacle to a settlement which, 
however harsh the terms imposed by the victors, the whole country 
ardently desires. With Tientsin captured and his own armies falling 
back—not, it seems, under pressure—on the front North of Nanking, 
Chiang Kai-shek continues to make defiant gestures and to arrange 
for the transfer of his capital to the South, whither (rather sur- 
prisingly) the Russian Ambassador is reported to have said that 
he and his staff will accompany the Government. Reports, which 
are scanty, from centres occupied by the Communists indicate that 
their behaviour in the first flush of victory has so far been reasonably 
good, though as far as foreigners are concerned they have a strongly 
anti-American bias. There is no doubt that Chinese public opinion, 
which in domestic affairs is generally shrewd, is becoming increas- 
ingly reconciled to the idea of Communist rule, however much the 
majority of the people dislike the tenets on which it is based and 
fear the methods by which it is exerted. 


Indonesian Moves 


Though discussions of the Indonesian situation are in progress 
at both Lake Success and Delhi, the conversations between the 
Dutch Prime Minister, Dr Drees, and Dr’ Sharir at Batavia are 
likely to prove considerably more important. The Dutch, as their 
representative at Lake Success frankly admitted, have put themselves 
gravely in the wrong by their treatment of the Republican leaders 
whom they arrested, even though only a subordinate officer was 
responsible and the wrong was soon righted. In judging the Dutch 
refusal to comply with various Security Council demands it must 
be remembered that the Dutch regard the Indonesian dispute as a 
domestic matter in which the Security Council has no status, and 
there is considerable justification for their claim. In any case their 
military withdrawal now might, as Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed 
out, have the gravest consequences. Their political programme—the 
creation of what is described as an interim federal government, but 
seems actually to mean a confederation, with a fully federal United 
States of Indonesia taking shape in 1950—is perfectly reasonable, and 
if the guerrilla warfare which is causing some trouble in parts of 
Java and Sumatra can be held in check a stable settlement in these 
vexed islands may yet be achieved. But it certainly will not be 
if emotional and ill-informed criticism of the Dutch is given ful] rein 
in this and other countries. Thev have admittedly made mistakes, 
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gs we frequently have in our own colonial territories. But they were 
faced with an almost baffling problem in an Indonesia utterly dis- 
organised after three years of occupation by the Japanese, with a 
Republican movement assiduously fostered by the Japanese and with 
Japanese arms-dumps scattered everywhere, to turn any political 
irresponsible into a public danger. The full agreement of two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of Indonesia with the Dutch plans for full inde- 
pendence has been overshadowed by the activities of the remaining 
third which Dr. Soekarno claims to, but certainly does not fully, 
represent. What Dr. Drees has succeeded in achieving remains to be 
disclosed. There is no doubt about the quality of his own democracy, 
nd his efforts should command every sympathy. 


ana t 


Steel Plans in Public 

Basic facts and figures concerning the steel *ndustry are now laid on 
the table with such regularity, and with such frankness, that the 
critics will have the greatest difficulty in arguing in future that the 
steel industry plots, but never plans. That, of course, is not to 
say that they will cease fo try. It is not difficult to foresee the time 
when the old argument that the industry clings to worn out and 
antiquated plant will be trotted out once more, and when the revised 
figures of the reconstruction plan, published by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation this week, will be cited as “ proof.” The plain and 
unconcealed fact is that the industry has decided to raise the planned 
production capacity in the year 1953-§4 to 18,500,000 tons, mainly by 
retaining old plant which was due for scrapping. It has made this 
decision on the perfectly reasonable ground that demand is still so 
insistent, and the cost of new plant is so high, that it is an 
economic proposition to keep the old installations at work side by 
side with the new works which are now coming steadily into com- 
mission. The points to note are first that it undoubtedly is an 
economic proposition, and second that no critic from the Government 
or further left has denied the fact. Indeed it is a remarkable com- 
ment on the attitude of the left-wing Press that the publication of a 
plan to increase the planned capacity of the crucial and controversial 
steel industry by 2,500,000 tons, or over I§ per cent., received no 
notice whatever in either the Daily Herald or the Daily Worker. It 
is almost incredible that the pretence can still be kept up that the 
Government, and Socialists generally, know so much about steel 
production that they are capable of taking it over. So far the total 
effect of the nationalisation proposals has been to prevent the 
industry from planning any further ahead than 1953-54, when its 
natural tendency would no doubt be to go ahead with new schemes. 


A Clean Sweep on the South Bank 


The ancient truth that, when pain is occasioned by an ugly facade, 
certain people do not mind it because they are behind it, has for 
some years had a most striking demonstration on the banks of the 
Thames immediately above Waterloo Bridge. Persons so unfortu- 
nate or perverse as to find themselves in the stretch of desert on 
the South Bank between the bridge and County Hall have been 
compensated by the undoubted, if somewhat aseptic, charm of the 
new and simplified skyline on the other side of the river. And now 
the day is in sight when the occupants of Brettenham and Shell-Mex 
Houses, the Adelphi and the Savoy will have, in addition to comfort 
and convenience, a view from their windows which is not an offence. 

he ceremony which took place on Monday, when the first pile of a 
new Thames wall was driven in, began what Mr. Herbert Morrison 
rightly called a spring cleaning. The published models of the wall 
clearly show its affinity with the clean and heroic lines of the new 
Waterloo Bridge. It will be simple and grand, and when the railway 
bridge to Charing Cross is abolished it will be simpler and grander. 
Behind the wall will arise the buildings of the 1951 Exhibition, which 
will be the centre-piece of the Festival of Britain. It is becoming 
possible to envisage, on the open banks of the Thames, the core of 
a cleaner and brighter London. For many years it must be an 
isolated symbol rather than a characteristic area, but a symbol as 
appropriate to the future Britain as that which was offered by the 
Lord President when, in an act which must have given him personal 
a3 well as official satisfaction, he drove home the first pile of the new 
wall with blows from a very noisy and insistent pneumatic hammer. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT returned full of vigour after the Christmas recess, 

and unluckily for Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Secretary of State 
for Air, most of it was concentrated on the question of Palestine, 
Members on both sides were straining at the leash on Tuesday, but 
Mr. Bevin so effectively damped them by referring to the peace 
negotiations now in progress and promising a debate early the follow- 
ing week that the real bone of contention, the flight of British 
Spitfires over the battle area, was lost sight of. In spite of a reminder 
from Mr. Churchill, the Liberals lost the chance of raising it as a 
matter of immediate public importance, and when they tried to 
next day it was too late. Such matters have to be raised on the 
first possible occasion. 

- * * * 

Nevertheless, Wednesday’s discussion was lively. Quite rightly, 
the Government put up the Secretary of State for Air to make a 
statement, for whatever the motives or discussions which led to the 
flight it could not have taken place without the sanction of his depart- 
ment. Unfortunately, he was not clear. First, when asked about the 
number of reconnaissance flights which had taken place he made an 
arbitrary.distinction between high-level and tactical reconnaissance, 
and had the House hopelessly confused because the question plainly 
included both. The distinction was important, and it was difficult 
to understand why it was not included in his general statement. 

* * * * 

In the statement itself he seemed curiously uncertain about the 
extent of his own responsibility. Obviously, an action of such 
importance as an armed reconnaissance would not be ordered in 
peace-time by a Service Minister alone. Yet if Mr. Henderson could 
not say that it was a Cabinet decision, he could surely have said that 
it was a Government decision and that he agreed with it. Every- 
body sympathised with his difficulty, as a non-Cabinet Minister, in 
defending a position which had obviously arisen because of decisions 
taken by Cabinet colleagues who were sitting beside him. But his 
embarrassment made a delicate position worse. In fact, as the Prime 
Minister pointed out, the chain of responsibility was perfectly normal. 
What happened on the spot will be determined by a court of inquiry, 
and the wisdom or not of the original orders will be decided in debate 
next week. The Opposition failed to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity because they had apparently believed a rumour that the order 
for flights had been given by the Foreign Secretary direct to Lord 
Tedder, and spent most of their time trying to get Mr. Henderson 
to say so. This was wasting ammunition with a vengeance. 

x * . x 

The motion to set aside seven Fridays for Private Members’ Bills 
was passed with only old stagers, mainly on the Opposition benches, 
getting up to deplore that the “ten-minute rule” and the right to 
present Bills were not also restored. The idea of private Members 
taking the initiative in legislation has been so lost sight of since the 
beginning of the war that it is hard for Members newly elected to 
this Parliament to recognise its importance. At least two new Bills, 
one connected with the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship of the theatre, 
and another with the publication of the accounts of political parties, 
as well, of course, as the much-discussed Anti-Blood Sports Bill, 
have been canvassed since Parliament reassembled, and it will not 
be surprising if private Members’ Fridays are some of the best 
attended days of the session. 

* * * * 

An incident that might have had results even more inflammable 
than those in Palestine occurred on Wednesday. As Members 
entered the Chamber for questions they were met by a strong smell 
of burning which seemed to come from under the floor. The smell 
grew worse, and on being told that the previous House of Commons 
was burned down because, though Members smelt fire they failed to 
mention it, a Member rose to a point of order and said that though 
he did not want to raise a stink, there had been a strong smell of 
burning oil for the past quarter of an hour and could something be 
done about it? A search party of firemen and engineers found that 
the turbines under the Chamber which work the ventilating system 
were red-hot and that oil was in fact burning. A. M. C. 
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THE UNKNOWN COLONIES 


N the House of Commons on Wednesday the Colonial Secretary 
gave preliminary particulars of a Colonial Exhibition to be 

held in London this summer. Further details will be awaited with 
some eagerness. The potential value of such an enterprise is 
great, and if the exhibition is on a worthy scale, as it must be, it 
should do great good. The need for knowledge about the Colonial 
Empire is urgent. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the importance 
of the colonies or the average Englishman’s ignorance about the 
colonies is the greater. Demonstration of the general mental 
situation was rather startlingly provided by a “ Public Opinion 
Survey ” undertaken for the Colonial Office some seven or eight 
months ago. When all allowance is made for the fallibility of 
such tests it must be recognised that they achieve at least a rough 
approximation to the truth, if not the precise truth. And when 
it is found, for example, that only 25 per cent. of persons questioned 
know the difference between a Dominion and a colony; that 
roughly half those interrogated can name one or more colonies 
correctly and the other half not one ; that 22 per cent. believe 
(like so many Americans) that the colonies pay taxes to support 
this country—then some realisation of the need for bringing home 
to the people of Great Britain the facts about the colonies for 
whose welfare Great Britain is ultimately responsible is impressed 
forcibly on every citizen who recognises what responsibility is and 
how impossible it is to discharge it except on a basis of knowledge. 

It is not to be suggested that readers of The Spectator are 
unversed in the fundamental facts regarding our Colonial Empire. 
All of them realise that Dominions are States as independent as 
Great Britain, and that over their policies and actions the British 
Parliament has, and desires, no control ; and that the colonies, on 
the other hand, are territories in varying degrees of dependence, 
regarding whose destinies the last word is spoken at Westminster. 
So much is elementary. But in the vast Colonial Empire, with its 
450 million inhabitants, many shades of colour and innumerable 
languages and religions, there are problems of immense complexity 
and immense diversity to face. It is on these that it is hoped to 
throw light in the series of articles which begins in this week’s 
issue. On a later page Col. Oliver Stanley, writing from his per- 
sonal knowledge as Colonial Secretary in the Coalition Govern- 
ment, indicates broadly what the scope of the survey is ; and it 
is worth noting, though it need in fact cause no surprise, that as 
a lifelong and convinced Conservative he affirms unhesitatingly 
that the policy of schooling the inhabitants of the different colonies 
towards a steadily increasing measure of self-government is not 
only right but wise—wise, indeed, because it is mght. It will not 
be forgotten that all the territories which are now fully self- 
governing Dominions began their career as dependent colonies and 
attained their present status by a prudently gradual evolution. 
It should not be forgotten either that as long ago as 1923 the then 
Colonial Secretary in a Conservative Government enunciated once 
for all the now undisputed doctrine that where in a colony (he was 
speaking particularly of African colonies) the interests of the 
natives and of immigrant settlers clashed it was the former that 
must predominate. 

That is the answer to loose and unsubstantiated charges of the 
exploitation of the colonies by Great Britain. Isolated cases, some- 
times bad cases, of injustice and‘cruelty may have to be admitted, 
but broadly it can be claimed with confidence that the record of 
our colonial administration is one in which we are justly entitled 
to take pride, and never more than in the last quarter of a century. 
Those persons who think colonies pay taxes to Great Britain may 
be relieved to be reminded of the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund of {12,000,000 a year for ten years provided by the 
British taxpayer for the colonies, quite apart from the {100 million 


capital of the Colonial Development Corporation and the £50 million 
of the Overseas Food Corporation, two organisations designed to 
benefit Great Britain and the colonies equally on a business basis, 
That, given adequate disinterested supervision, is an essentially 
wise and hopeful arrangement. But before any colony, again the 
colonies of Africa in particular, can be developed as it should be 
a large and spontaneous contribution must be made from Britain. 
The difference between what Africa is and what Africa will be 
when modern science has revolutionised conditions of life and 
industry there is unimaginable. The discovery of the drug 
antricyde, with its promise of the immunisation of cattle from the 
fatal tsetse fly, is only the latest of the services the patient progress 
of science is rendering to that vast continent on whose ordere 
development the economic future of so much of the world may 
depend. Africa, needless to say, does not consist only of British 
colonies. It contains two British Dominions, three independent 
countries, and the colonies of several European States. Here far 
closer co-operation than yet exists in numerous practical matters 
is essential, and it is satisfactory that the three Brussels Treaty 
Powers concerned have pledged themselves to that. 

These are some of the subjects that will be discussed in our 
columns in the coming months. One aspect of them deserves to 
be emphasised. The colonies as a whole are as interesting as 
they are important. There is first and foremost their immense 
variety. As Col. Stanley points out, you cannot generalise for a 
Commonwealth containing the West Indies and Malaya, New 
Guinea and Hong Kong, the Falkland Islands and Zanzibar. There 
is the progress of education through institutions like the new 
University of the West Indies, or Achimota in the Gold Coast, or 
Makerere in Uganda. There is the indispensable contribution—of 
sugar, of cocoa, of sisal, of ground-nuts—that the colonies make to 
our physical and material welfare. There is the contribution we are 
making to their welfare, through aerial surveys on which for the 
first time accurate maps can be based, and through the develop- 
ment of transport systems, road, rail and air, without which the 
development of material resources is impossible. There is the 
increasingly successful fight against diseases like malaria and 
blackwater fever, and against parasites disastrous to man, beast 
and crops. There is the work of scientists on soil erosion and 
soil fertilisation. There is the introduction of scientific affore- 
station in regions where no one ever dreamed of doing other 
with trees than leave them to look after themselves. All this 
is what the colonies mean today. Gone, fortunately, is the mood 
in which they were counted for gain as possessions, or on the 
other hand as territories whose acquisition by Great Britain 
was to be regarded as a crime. In point of fact very few of them 
were acquired by direct conquest. But, whatever the mode of 
their acquisition, the colonies now represent partner peoples, 
varying widely in their stages of development, in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In that role they have everything to 
hope for and nothing, or very little, to lose. 

Not, of course, that it can be pretended that progress towards 
self-government will be uniformly smooth. That was not so in 
the American colonies. It was not so in India. Lessons can be 
learned from past mistakes, but there comes a stage in the develop- 
ment of most backward peoples when the demand for power 
exceeds the capacity to exercise power wisely. In an article in 
next week’s Spectator, Lord Milverton, from an unrivalled experi- 
ence of colonial administration, sounds a warning against letting 
political development outrun economic and social and educational 
—particularly educational—development. Hard problems arise in 
this field, and they are not always the same problems. What, 
for example, is the right line of political development ? Certainly 
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not always the Westminster model. Certainly not always, on the 
other hand, the indirect rule through native chiefs- which Lord 
Lugard introduced so successfully in Nigeria. How can the white 
administrator best co-operate with, and gradually give way to, 
native administrators and reconcile himself to seeing them make, 
inevitably, mistakes which he, with a longer and larger training, 
would have avoided ? How are the problems raised by the 
urbanisation and detribalisation of the natives, as, for example, in 
the Rhodesian copper-belt, to be solved ? How far can repulsive 
and inhuman rites still practised in many colonial territories be 
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abolished without a disastrous clash with semi-religious tradition ? 
These are but a sample of the myriad problems responsibility for 
colonies raises. It is of the first importance that they should be 
recognised and discussed, under the guidance not merely of British 
administrators, however trusted and experienced, but of those 
educated citizens of colonial territories who are now taking a 
rapidly increasing part in the government of the colonies they 
inhabit. We shall draw our contributors from both classes, and 
within the limits of space available deal with every relevant aspect 
of our colonial partnership. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE installation of Mr. Truman as President of the United States 
T is so much a formality after the dramatic vote of last November, 
and in view of the fact that it is a case of Mr. Truman succeeding 
Mr, Truman, that the ceremony could be expected to make no such 
impression on the world as the inauguration, for example, of Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932 did. It must not be forgotten, all the same, that 
this is the first time Mr. Truman has been elected President. Though 
he hds already served almost a full term, that was only because as 
Vice-President he succeeded automatically on President Roosevelt’s 
death in March, 1945. But it was no accident that Mr. Truman was 
chosen as running-mate for Mr. Roosevelt at the 1944 election. He 
was deliberately selected by the President himself, and the President 
was a singularly sagacious judge of men. This is made clear in that 
illuminating volume Roosevelt and Hopkins. “People seemed to 
think,” wrote Mr. Hopkins of the choice of the Vice-Presidential 
candidate, “ that Truman was just suddenly pulled out of a hat—but 
that wasn’t true. The President had had his eye on him for a long 
time... . He’d got himself known and liked about the country, and, 
ahove all, he was very popular in the Senate.” It is pertinent today 
to recall the new President’s act in the international field. In May, 
1945, he sent Harry Hopkins on a special mission to Moscow to take 
up with Marshal Stalin face to face the palpable deterioration in 
Russo-American relations and see what could be done to improve 
things. It was Hopkins’s last job and it was unsuccessful. But it 
demonstrates President Truman’s anxiety for an understanding with 
Russia—an emotion which has plainly lost nothing of its force since. 


« * * * 


The eagerly awaited Lynskey report is likely, I gather, to 
be published almost as soon as this paragraph is. Medn- 
while it may be well to dispose of one misunderstanding 
which seems rather prevalent. The Tribunal was constituted for 
one particular purpose—to investigate charges of irregular action 
by Ministers and civil servants. That and that alone was relevant 
to the enquiry. Many persons desired for one reason or another 
to be heard, but were not called because it was clear that they had 
nothing to contribute to the elucidation of the actual points at 
issue. Mr. Dalton, as he explained, had expressed a strong desire 
to appear, in order to repudiate some suggestions made regarding 
him by a former witness. The Tribunal acceded to his wish, but 
obviously there was no question of pressing points against him in 
cross-examination, for the allegatians he was anxious to repel dealt 
with a time when he was not a Minister, and the Tribunal was 
concerned with Ministers and civil servants and no one else. Various 
criticisms of the Tribunal procedure are possible, but the suggestion 
that undue leniency was displayed because witnesses whom it would 
not have been relevant to cross-examine were not more rigorously 
cross-examined will not hold water for a moment. 

* * 7. * 

We have now had nearly three weeks of the larger daily papers, 
which is time for most people to make up their minds what they 
think of them. Certainly not everyone welcomes the enlargement. 
The four-page paper had got well standardised ; we knew where to 
find what we wanted, and the sheet now inserted between pages 
2 and 3 is a rather confusing intrusion. It, of course, provides more 
news-space, but the value of that depends on the nature of the news 
served up; if it is an Aly Khan-Rita Hayworth splash the gain is 
small. Nor does the additional sheet benefit the papers themselves 


as much as the insistence of the demand for it might suggest. A raw 
material bill increased by 20 per cent. while the newspaper still sells 
at a penny is no small matter ; the additional advertisements carried 
can hardly cover the actual cost. The other feature of the new régime 
dating from January 3rd is that circulations are now unpegged. The 
result of that seems to be a very small increase in the total circulation 
of the popular papers, but a considerable shift to the Daily Mirror 
and the Daily Express from some of their competitors. Whether that 
is progress heavenwards is a matter on which every free citizen may 
hold his own opinion. 
* . * * 

The speculation in this column as to why H. G. Wells should 
have wanted to borrow a copy of Otto Strasser’s book, L’Aigle 
Prussien sur Allemagne, has elicited explangtions from more than 
one quarter, including a copy of an article Wells wrote some time 
in 1942 in the Sunday Dispatch on Strasser, whom he had recently 
met in Bermuda. One paragraph is interesting: 

“ Strasser’s propaganda is incessant. He writes articles in out 
advanced journals upon the decay of morale in Germany and 
the necessity of Otto Strasser. This copy of L’Aigle Prussien 
sur l’Allemagne before me is addressed to one of them, and it 
is autographed with a flourish ‘Hommage de Otto Strasser.’” 

The suggestion seems to be that Strasser once wrote for The 

Spectator. I have no recollection of that, and can find no trace of 

it. But I agree completely with Wells’s strictures on Strasser— 

though not with his criticism of other people I knew and respected 
- * * + 


High jinks, as a distinguished ecclesiastic irreverently put it, are 
taking place in connection with the tercentenary of the executioh of 
King Charles I on January 30th. One celebration that has not been 
announced, but that I hope will happen without announcement, is a 
wash and brush up for the exterior of Inigo Jones’s historic Banquet- 
ing House in Whitehall, now the United Services Museum. It was 
through a breach made in the wall of this famous building that the 
king stepped to the scaffold, and prayers, I see, are to be said outside 
the Banqueting House on Sunday week. All this seems a very good 
reason why the Banqueting House, the only surviving portion of the 
famous Palace of Whitehall, should be spruced up a bit. 

. * 7 2 

My note last week on Americans and genealogies has brought both 
confirmation of the fact that many Americans are anxious to trace 
their pedigrees in this country, and that various agencies to help 
them do exist. Public Libraries, it appears, render this service 
regularly both to Americans and to Commonwealth citizens. A 
Scots Ancestry Research Society at Edinburgh covers Scottish 
pedigrees. ‘There is at least one private agency (and probably many 
more) doing similar work. All this is satisfactory, but it makes it 
the more desirable that there should be one official somewhere, 
perhaps at the Travel Association offices, to whom American visitors 
can go to be told how to start on their enquiries. 

7 * a * 

In The Spectator of December 17th I mentioned the tragic story 
of Mr. A. W. Blake, who was murdered just before Christmas at 
the orphanage he superintended in Malaya, and said I would transmit 
any contributions any readers might care to send for the benefit of 
orphans. As a result £143 10s. is being forwarded through 
Save the Children Fund, which is responsible for the orphanage. 
JANUS. 


the 
the 
I will give news of its expenditure later. 
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OUR COLONIAL AIMS 


By THE RT. HON. OLIVER STANLEY, M.P. 


70 


In this, the first of a series of articles on British Colonies and 
their problems, Col. Oliver Stanley, who was Colonial Secretary 
from 1942 to 1945, deals with British ideals for the Colonies generally. 
Next week Lord Milverton, who has been Governor of North 
Borneo, Gambia, Fiji, Jamaica and Nigeria, writes on “ Planning 
and Autonomy.” 


T is not easy to write of Colonial aims, generally. The familiar 
phrase, British Colonial Empire, gives a false impression of a 
geographical unity with common needs and common potentialities, 
whereas the reality is a collection of heterogeneous geographical 
divisions, of wholly divergent histories, immensely different dimen- 
sions, and always varying and sometimes conflicting interests. No 
common plan can be devised which will hold equally good for 
Trinidad and Nigeria, for St. Helena and for Kenya; whether in 
the political, the social or the economic field the differences both 
in the experience of the past and the potentialities of the future are 
too great for even the most enthusiastic planner to ignore. 

But on all this, fortunately, no violent controversy arises. “There 
has been no more striking political development during the last 
twenty years than the emergence of a common outlook on Colonial 
affairs, which embraces all political parties with the exception of a 
few die-hards on the Right and the Communist Party, with their 
fellow-travellers, on the Left. This is not, of course, to say that there 
are no differences of @epinion between us, but they are differences 
today more of method and speed, of administrative efficiency or 
economic wisdom, than of broad principles or fundamental objectives. 
While the Left has abandoned its conception of Colonial rule as 
indefensible exploitation, the Right has moved a long way from 
any dream of permanent paternalism, however benevolent. This 
development may make things less interesting in the House of 
Commons, may, to some extent, deprive Colonial debates of the 
interest which fierce clashes of opinion alorie can stimulate, but it 
can only be welcomed by all those who see a happy development 
of our relations with the Colonies as the supreme necessity of our 
national future. 

What then are these common objectives on which the great 
political parties are now generally speaking agreed? There is no 
authoritative definition that can be cited, but probably few would 
quarrel with this general statement of our aims: 

(1) To guide Colonial peoples along the road to self-government 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth ; 

(2) to develop the economic resources of the Colonial territories in 
the interest of the peoples of this territory ; 

(3) to raise the standard of living in the territories to the highest 
level which their economics can support. 

There is nothing very startling, something very platitudinous, in 
such a statement; yet it contains certain basic assumptions which 
have got to be settled, and many problems which must be solved. 

Such a definition lends itself to the division of Colonial problems 
into three classes—political, economic and social. Though obviously 
such a division is a gross over-simplification, and many matters 
cannot be wholly assigned to one or other class, it has at any rate 
the merit of convenience, while it provides a simple illustration of 
the problem of speed, which is perhaps the most difficult one facing 
the Colonial administration. Just as the old-fashioned photographer 
depended for a successful and undistorted photograph on keeping 
level the legs of his tripod, so a successful and lasting development 
of the Colonies will depend on keeping these three lines of advance 
in proper relation to each other. 

The most elaborate and progressive constitution will fail if it 
has as its support an undeveloped economy and an ignorant people. 
Full economic development is only possible under a form of govern- 
ment which commands general support, and will be conditioned by 
the physical and mental development of the peoples. Ideal standards 
of social services can only be made realities if in fact the national 
wealth is available to support them. And so the first common lesson 
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that we are all learning is that nothing is gained in the long run 
by rushing too far ahead on what for one reason or other May 
appear, at the moment, to be the easiest line, while we lag far behind 
on the others. 

To deal for the moment only with political objectives, the first 
important question is raised by the term “self-government within 
the framework of the British Commonwealth.” If the final Stage 
of an advance to self-government is Dominion status, then it js 
generally accepted that it would carry with it the right to secede. 
The last stage, therefore, of Colonial political development would 
be, in theory at least, the creation of some thirty-five new indepen- 
dent States. But would any such development be in the real interest 
-cither of the Colonies or ourselves—and I see no reason to exclude 
completely any consideration of our own interests in matters which 
should be of common advantage to both sides ? Yet some at least of 
the Colonies might, either alone or in groups, have the populations 
and the resources to make them capable of independent existences, 
Nevertheless secession from the British Commonwealth might have 
disastrous effects on the strategic position of the Commonwealth as 
a whole. No one can question this, who has studied the part which 
the African Colonies, for instance, played in the last war, both by 
active participation and by geographical position. We should 
obviously lose, but would such Colonies gain, by destroying the 
power of resistance to an aggressor to whom they themselves would 
be the easiest victims ? Surely the right promise to hold out is 
that of full responsibility for their own internal affairs, provided 
they remain an integrated part of a security system, in the respon- 
sibility for which they would have their share. To their responsibility 
for their own internal affairs we set no limit. 

The objective is no longer in dispute. What we have to settle 
now are the questions of method and, above all, of tempo. It is 
enough merely to mention some of the big political questions, for 
any detailed discussion of them would carry us far beyond the 
confines of a single article. First there is the question of the size 
of the unit to which self-government is eventually to be given. Is 
it the individual Colony or is some grouping a condition precedent 
of any effective constitutional advance 2? We must remember that 
the frontiers of some Colonies—the African ones in particular—are 
not based on any reason of geography or ethnography, of historical 
association or of economic conditions ; they just happened that way. 
In others, for instance the West Indies, the frontiers are inescapably 
fixed by Nature, but unfortunately not in such a way as to include 
within each of them the area and resources needed to support a 
separate political unit. Regional groupings in the West Indies, West 
Africa, East Africa, Central Africa and South East Asia, though 
they may take different forms, seem essential if effective administra- 
tion is to be secured and the overheads of Government are to be 
sufficiently spread. 

Then there is the question of the bi-racial or indeed multi-racial 
country; not merely the problem, as it is popularly presented, of the 
white community in its relation to the indigenous population, but 
the equally difficult problem presented, say, by the Malayans and 
Indians of Malaya, the Africans and Indians of Mauritius, or even 
the Haussas, the Yorubas and the Ibos of Nigeria. Here we have, 
within the same political framework, peoples divided on lines of 
race, custom and religion, lines which are seldom crossed in social 
intercourse, and which are most unlikely ever to be crossed in 
electoral contests. Can you work as a full democratic system on the 
Westminster model, so long as the majority is determined by the 
birth-rate and the minority community has to face permanent exclu- 
sion from responsibility arid power? Have we got to wait till 
education breaks down racial and religious, prejudices ? Or can we 
devise a parliamentary system differing from our own but more 
suited to local conditions ? 

Then there is the whole question of Colonial administration. No 
one can doubt that, in the early stages of a new Colony with a back- 
ward population, this decision to rule through existing institutions, 
the tribal chief and the tribal elders, represented the quickest way 
of associating the people with the Government. As such it has in 
the past been fully justified, but can it now survive ? The institu- 
tions which people invented when they were backward—because 
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they were backward—cease to command their respect and veneration 
as they advance, and today the ancient tribal system is largely losing 
its hold over the younger and more educated sections of the people. 
What is to take their place ? 

Such then are some of the major problems which face us in this 
field of constitutional advance. They are difficult enough in all 
conscience, but it would be fatal if we allowed their difficulty to 
bring Our progress to a halt. Inevitably in the process of transfer 
of power we shall have to accept a lowering, which we hope will 
only be temporary, of administrative efficiency. But the highest 
administrative efficiency is too dearly bought if it is at the expense 
of popular sympathy with—and support for—the system of govern- 
ment as a whole. Yet if it is fatal to allow these difficulties to 
over-awe us, it is equally fatal to ignore them. Time—it may well 
be much time—will be required for their solution, while popular 
clamour may seem irresistibly insistent on the rapidity of progress. 
We may give way to such clamour; we may agree to changes for 
which we know that the Colonies are not yet fit. But, if we do so, 
at least do not let us deceive ourselves as to the motive. It will 
not be a noble gesture, actuated by a spirit of humanity and pro- 
gress, but a breach of our trust. 


SHOULD BLOOD SPORTS GO ? 


Considerable public interest is being aroused by the fact that a 
number of Labour M.P.s are hoping to introduce a Private Member’s 
Bill prohibiting hunting and cther field sports on the ground of 
cruelty. Mr, Anthony Greenwood, M.P. for Heywood and Radcliffe, 
here states the case for such a measure. Next week Mr. Michael 
Berry, Master of the Woodland Pytchley Hunt, will state the case 


against it. 


HEN Sir William Pulteney, supported by Wilberforce and 
W Sheridan, introduced a Bill in 1802 to prohibit bull-baiting 
and bear-baiting, William Windham said that the measure was the first 
result of a conspiracy of the Jacobins and Methodists to make the 
people grave and serious, before getting their help in other “ anti- 
national” schemes, and argued as if the British constitution must 
stand or fall with the bear-garden. Canning argued similarly that 
bull-baiting induced a “nobleness of sentiment and elevation of 
mind.” The same kind of arguments, couched in less dignified 
language, are being used against a Bill to extend to certain wild 
animals some of the protection which Parliament reluctantly con- 
ferred upon domestic animals. To foxhunters such a proposal is 
squeamish and fanatical, and its supporters sentimental humani- 
tarians or class-warriors, while blood sports to them, like bull-baiting 
to Canning, are a source of all the virtues. 

The Bill is based neither on sentiment nor on class warfare, but 
on sound moral and economic grounds. Nobody denies that pests 
must be controlled, but measures against them must be effective 
and as humane as possible. As hunting is neither effective nor 
humane we propose to make illegal the hunting of deer, foxes, 
otters, badgers and hares for the purpose of sport, but to empower 
the Minister of Agriculture to destroy pests in order to safeguard 
property or food-preduction. (Shooting and fishing are not affected 
by the Bill; the case against them is more debatable and the 
practicability of such legislation, even if it were desirable, is very 
doubtful.) What we have to do therefore is to satisfy Parliament 
and the people that hunting is morally indefensible as being cruel 
to the animals and degrading to those who take part, and that it 
is an inefficient and uneconomic way of controlling pests. 

Instead of exterminating pests hunting has tended to preserve 
them. Without it the fox could have been wiped dut in most areas. 
Readers of Trollope may remember Major Grantly’s remark that 
“every gentleman who preserves a fox does good to the country,” 
but it is probably little appreciated that this form of national service 
still continues. Agricultural tenancy agreements frequently require 
the tenant to maintain all coverts comprised in the holding, and 
foxes are preserved in artificial coverts and earths specially con- 
structed for them. In the Lonsdale Library volume on foxhunting 
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Sir Charles Frederick describes how to maintain coverts, and even 
gives a diagram of the way to construct a properly drained artificial 
earth which the fox will like. Although the Minister of Agriculture 
has declined to enquire into the extent to which foxes are preserved 
there is abundant evidence in the Press that preservation is widely 
practised. In June, for example, the Master of the South Notts 
Hunt made an appeal to preserve foxes for the sport, and similar 
appeals have been made by other Masters during the past year. 
It is, moreover, a practice admitted by the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association. The fact that it exists at all throws grave doubt on the 
sincerity of those who claim that their sport is necessary for the 
protection of farmers. 

Another example of preservation is found in cub-hunting. Its 
chief purpose is to train young hounds ; to reduce the number of 
foxes where there are too many is only one of the minor objects. 
Some cubs are left, and others are allowed to break covert. The 
practice of moving cubs from one part of the country to another 
is not forbidden by the Masters of Foxhounds Association, but is 
merely described as inadvisable; other methods of effecting the 
move are recommended. In the past more drastic steps have been 
taken when the supply of foxes has fallen below the level required 
to provide good sport. In the last century, for example, after many 
foxes had been killed by the red mange, foxes were imported from 
Holland, France and Germany by Philip Castang, a Leadenhall 
dealer, who had an unlimited commission to stock the country. 

The method of extermination seems as ineffectual as the practice 
of preservation is absurd. The Secretary of the British Field Sports 
Society, for example, has said that nine out of ten hunted foxes 
escape. (It is true, of course, that many of those which do are 
physical wrecks and probably die later.) Some hunts, moreover, 
like the Holcombe Hunt, which hunts hares, admit that they do not 
hunt to kill but only hunt for sport—a policy which is scarcely 
conducive to the destruction of pests. The same principle applies 
to the objectionable practice of hunting a carted stag, in which the 
object is not to kill but to have sport. The Farmers’ Weekly has 
described fox-hunting as a “rather expensive form of destruction,” 
and the cost is not borne wholly by those who can afford to hunt. 
It is impossible to assess the real cost to our national economy. It 
lies in the use of land for coverts which otherwise could be used for 
food-production ; the damage done by the hunt to property; the 
slaughter of poultry and lambs by foxes preserved for hunting, and 
the consequent loss to the nation of meat and eggs ; the frightening 
of cows in calf with resulting miscarriages ; the mixing of T.T. herds 
with untested cattle because of broken fences; the diversion of 
food-supplies to horses and hounds instead of to pigs and poultry ; 
and the waste of petrol used in inspecting the damage which the 
hunt has done. As opposed to the speedier and more thorough 
methods adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture and its County 
Committees, the cost of hunting is clearly fantastic. 

Although one’s definition of cruelty depends to some extent upon 
personal standards, and what seems cruel to one man may not seem 
so to another, I believe that blood sports are cruel by those standards 
accepted by most people in this country. That view has been 
endorsed by The Field. There is no reason to suppose that setting 
two dogs on a cat (a practice prohibited by law) is more cruel than 
setting twelve pairs of hounds on a hare. The practice of rearing 
a stag in a private park so that from time to time it can be hunted 
with hounds for two or three hours and then, if it is still safe, 
returned to its park, seems to me to be wholly unjustifiable. So 
was the incident in a Cheshire town last week when the hunt tried 
to whip a fox off the top of an out-house on which it had sought 
refuge, so that it could be killed by hounds. So is the worrying 
of badgers, or the killing of an otter after a five-hour chase. If 

these practices are not cruel, my standards and those of many others 
are hopelessly wrong. 

But are the alternatives more efficient and less cruel? I believe 
that they are. If a sustained attack were made on pests in agri- 
cultural areas they could soon be controlled (as they are in Den- 
mark) and could then be confined to the nature reserves recom- 
mended by the Special Committee on Conservation of Nature. 
Foxes can be controlled or exterminated without undue suffering 
by specialist staffs employed by the County Agricultural Com- 
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mittees. Under suitable conditions shooting.and gassing have proved 
effective and economical ; they may be cruel under existing circum- 
stances, because they are done by unskilled people with unsuitable 
weapons and often under clandestine conditions. Where foxes are 
preserved by a landowner and allowed to raid neighbouring farms 
there is virtually an invitation to the farmers to use any methods to 
get rid of them, and unnecessary cruelty results—especially from 
the use of poison, traps and shot-guns. 


Even if the alternative methods were no Jess crue] than hunting, 
and hunting were the most efficient method of control, I believe that 
it would still be right to prevent this killing being made an occasion 
for pleasure. Macaulay’s Puritan objected to bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting not for what they did to the animals, but for what they 
did to the people who took part. The position of those who today 
object to hunting has been well summed up by The Christian World: 

“What Parliament will be asked to do, in this matter of fox- 
hunting, is to tip the trembling scale in favour of those who kill 
of necessity and quickly, as against those who kill for pleasure, 
and who, in the case of the fox, depend for their pleasure entirely 
upon the slowness of the kill—upon the length of time in which 
the hunted beast leads hounds and horses over the broad 
meadows until his heart and lungs give way, and he turns to 
meet his death. 
cannot make that a fitting spectacle for ladies and gentlemen.” 

That is as fair a statement of our case as I could wish to see. 


ISRAEL VOTES 


By DAVID KESSLER 


LTHOUGH Israe! lies further from the Iron Curtain than 

Greece or Italy, the General Election which is to be held 
there next Tuesday will be followed abroad with an interest which, 
though less acute will be prompted by motives similar. In both 
Greece and Italy the world watched with some anxiety to see what 
sirength the Communists would muster, and concern was intensified 
in the West where a great deal of effort had been expended in 
supporting anti-Communist opinion. It should be recognised 
that in the case of Israel there has been no political or material 
interference from the Western Powers—as there was in the case of 
Greece and Italy—with the avowed intention of keeping the country 
out of the Communist orbit. Indeed, the British Government’s 
treatment of the moderate elements who at present contro] Israel 
has been more likely though inadvertently, to drive the electors into 
the arms of the extremists of the Right or the Left. In Greece 
and Italy, Anglo-American activities had been countered by strong 
pressure from Moscow, with the result that the electors were not 
only made keenly aware that the eyes of the world were upon them 
as they entered the polling-booths, but the elections themselves 
tended to take on international importance to the detriment of 
domestic issues. The Israeli electors have been left to their own 
devices, and the issues before them wil] be concerned essentially with 
their own problems. 

When the State of Israel was proclaimed on May 14th, 1948, it 
was declared that elections would be held not later than the 
following October 1st, but in the circumstances it is not surprising 
that this date has been continually postponed. The delay has been 
largely the result of prolonged discussions on the question of how 
the members of the armed forces, which represent a large proportion 
of the existing population, were to vote. It had originally been 
intended that adult suffrage should be based on a minimum age 
limit of twenty-one, but the slogan “old enough to bear arms, 
old enough to vote” won the day, and the age limit, for these 
elections at least, has been reduced to eighteen. Similarly, the right 
to be elected has been reduced from a minimum of twenty-five to 
twenty-one years of age. 

As a constitution for the State has not yet been adopted, the 
elections will be for a Constituent Assembly, and are being held in 
accordance with an Electoral Law passed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment on November 18th, 1948, and regulated by a Central Election 
Board, presided over by a Judge of the Supreme Court, on which 
representatives of al] the parties taking part in the Provisional 
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Government sit in proportion to their strength. The list of electors 
is based on an emergency census which was held on November 8th 
1948, and which showed a total population for the country of 782,000, 
of whom 69,000 were non-Jews. Voting is by universal suffrage 
without discrimination in respect of race, religion, language or sex, 
and polling will take place throughout the area where the authority 
of the State is exercised, which will include even those areas, such 
as Jerusalem and western Galilee, which were not assigned to Israe] 
by the United Nations Assembly resolution of November 29th, 1947, 
but which are at present under its jurisdiction. Great care ha> been 
exercised in drawing up electoral lists and safeguards instituted to 
prevent abuse. All persons of the requisite age registered in the 
emergency census are entitled to vote with the exception of tourists, 
lunatics, those who were abroad on Census Day (which includes 
the whole of the Israeli delegation which was at the United Nations 
Assembly in Paris), and those in prison on Election Day, which 
will probably cover the leaders of the Stern Gang, who are at 
present standing trial for terrorist activities. The right to be elected 
is extended both to those who were abroad on Census Day but 
can return to the country and to those who happen to be in custody 
on Election Day. If a government official stands for election he is 
suspended from his official duties while he is a candidate and, if 
he is successful, while he is a Deputy. A soldier who is elected 
must relinquish his military functions. 

The Constituent Assembly, whose primary task wil] be to adopt 
a constitution of which a draft has already been prepared, will 
comprise 120 members, representing approximately one to every 
6,500 of the population. As it is hoped to continue to bring in 
20,000 immigrants a month for a considerable period, this relatively 
high proportion of Deputies to population is likely to fall con- 
siderably before the next election is held. The country represents 
a single electoral region, for which each party submits one list 
containing the names of all of its candidates, and election is by 
proportional representation. ‘Twenty-one lists have been presented, 
but some of them are in respect of smal] groups which have put 
forward only a few candidates. Provision has been made, however, 
for the coalescence of parties, provided that the formalities laid down 
by the Election Board are complied with at least nine days before 
Election Day, and the number of major groups will in the event be 
reduced to eight or nine. 

The multiplicity of parties can be interpreted in a variety of ways, 
though it would seem to reflect both the tendency of the Jewish 
people everywhere to split into groups (in spite of an apparent unity) 
and the diversified background and origins of the Israeli population. 
The strongest party in the field is Mapai (Mifleget Poalei Eretz Israel) 
or the Israeli Labour Party. With a strong trade union backing 
and an orthodox Socialist policy, .this party can be compared with 
the British Labour Party. It is represented in the Provisional 
Government of thirteen members by Ben-Gurion (Prime Minister), 
Shertok (Foreign Affairs), Kaplan (Finance) and Remez (Communi- 
cations), and holds ten out of thirty-seven seats in the Provisional 
Council of State. Next in importance comes Mapam (Mifleget 
Hapoalim Hameuchedet) or the United Workers’ Party, which, 
with half the present representation of Mapai, stands to the Left 
of it and is comparable to the I.L.P. in this country. 

An important group is represented by the four Orthodox parties 
which have combined to form a religious front. It will be their 
policy to ensure the place of orthodox Judaism in the life of the 
country, and the strength of their following in the Constituent 
Assembly will have an important bearing on the struggle which is 
bound to take place between the religious and non-religious elements 
in the State. On the extreme Right are to be found the Revisionists, 
the neo-Revisionists, now named the Freedom or Herut Party, led 
by Manachem Beigin, and the ultra-Nationalist Stern Gang, now 
aspiring to respectability under the name of Warriors’ and Fighters’ 
Party, which, however, has only nominated ten candidates. There is 
little unity amongst these three parties. The revisionists and Herut 
still claim frontiers for Israel on both sides of the Jordan, but it will 
be surprising if they muster any considerable vote between them, as 
it is generally considered that they have lost ground since the Procla- 
mation of Independence and were heavily discredited by the 
“ Altalena” incident last June. 
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In the Centre are the General Zionist and Progressive Parties, 
both strong and led by persons of -distinction. They are likely 
to rally the middle-class voters who, dissatisfied with the preponder- 
ating influence in the country of the trade union and Socialist 
elements, yet have no use for the wild men of the Right with their 
exaggerated nationalist ambitions. This leaves a few miscellaneous 
groups such as the Sephardim, the Yemenis, the women’s groups 
and others and the Communists, who, though they are represented 
by only one member on the Council of State and none in the 
Government, are putting forward 120 candidates for election. The 
traditional hostility of Communism to Zionism, which it has always 
stigmatised as a bourgeois movement, has left the Communist Party 
jn a particularly weak condition in Israel, and its position has only 
been slightly improved by Russian diplomatic support for Israel since 
May 15th. When an attempt was made recently to form a popular 
front with Mapam, the Communists received a rebuff from the latter, 
which demanded formal acceptance of the fundamental principles of 
Zionism as a condition of an alliance. An interesting feature of 
the elections is that the Arab voters appear to be co-operating, 
and a number of Moslem and Christian Arabs are standing as 
candidates. 

When the people of Palestine experience for the first time the 
excitement of a democratic election it is safe to say that uppermost 
in the minds of the majority will be the pressing problems of 
their interior economy, where inflation is now serious, and the 
phenomenal success which has attended the short life of the coalition 
Provisional Government guided by the dynamic personality of 
David Ben-Gurion. 


IMPRESSIONS AND FACTS 


By R. BASSETT 


HE professor who recently appealed, with some misgiving, to 
T his own memory, and to the memories of “ millions living,” 
against a misleading version of an event which occurred some 
thirteen years ago, is entitled to our sympathy. Unaided memory is 
all too frequently unreliable—the professor’s was not quite accurate— 
but it is often a safer guide than much of what passes for “ history ” 
of recent events. The views held by the great majority of the younger 
generation today (and not by them alone) about the events of, say, 
the last forty years may well arouse the despair of anyone who 
carefully followed those happenings as they took place. Particularly 
is that so in regard to foreign policy, although the case of domestic 
affairs is little better. 

The gap in the teaching of history (and, to a greater or less 
extent, in historical knowledge) of the decades immediately behind 
us raises problems the political importance of, which is inadequately 
appreciated. The history of, say, British foreign policy between the 
two World Wars remains to be written. If and when it comes to be 
written, many erroneous impressions now fashionable will doubtless 
be corrected. Already young students (mostly foreign) now at work 
on certain branches of the subject are finding much to astonish 
them. But, inevitably, the process of correction will be slow. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and that which history perforce leaves 
unoccupied is filled by partisan propaganda, by “ popular” writers 
and lecturers, by controversialists eager to attack this or to defend 
that. If “the history” is not yet written, “histories” are, Indeed, 
in these days, historians themselves are apparently inclined to rush 

print (the rush seems all the greater because of delays in 
publication) ; and their activity is, of course, both legitimate and 
valuable if responsibly undertaken, for though there are extensive 
gaps in our knowledge of recent events, a very great deal of material 
is available. It is also true that there is much teaching of recent 
“history” and “current events,” but on the whole this does more 
harm than good, and some of it is plain propaganda. 

Political opinions are more potently influenced by the “history ” 
of the decades just passed than by historical knowledge of the remoter 
periods. YVhat people believe to have happened between the Wars 
is of far greater political importance than what they think took place 


before r914. Consequently, the history that matters most in politics 
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is at best incomplete, and may be largely bogus. Whether or not 
it is more bogus today than at previous periods is a question for the 
historians. That much of it is false—that it is full of myths and 
legends—can easily be demonstrated. One of the most fascinating 
and important instances is provided by the misrepresentations and 
distortions, apparently unending in their variety, of Baldwin’s famous 
speech of November 12th, 1936, and by the similar (and partly 
consequential) “historical” treatment of the General Election of 
November, 1935. 

Unfortunately, it is nothing like so easy to bring any exposure of 
legends effectively to the attention of the general public. Mis- 
representation always has a start, and sometimes a long one. History 
may give a sound verdict in the end, but the damage has been done. 
Moreover, strong resistances are encountered, both from those who 
have misled and those who have been misled. There is incredulity, 
reluctance to admit gullibility, refusal to admit error and resentment, 
All the more important is it that there should be rapid, effective 
and continuous exposure of misrepresentations and inaccuracies, 
which are often launched upon their careers without a moment’s 
delay, as happened, for example, to Mr. Churchill’s first election 
broadcast in 1945. Is not this one of the duties of the historian— 
and of the teacher of politics? Ought it not to be one of the 
functions of an independent journal or periodical ? 

More important still is the need to maintain, or rather to recover, 
standards of disinterested intellectual activity. Much so-called 
history is written today on the level of a certain weekly discussing 
Palestine. One gets tired, too, of the puerile attempts to interpret 
the actions of statesmen in terms of their alleged vanity or 
ignorance. After all, prima donnas are not entirely unknown 
even on the academic stage. It may be, indeed, that the charge of 
vanity itself springs from wounded vanity, for statesmen do not 
always accept intellectuals at their own valuations, and have been 
known to express their contempt for the political ignorance of the 
breed. If the records of the intellectuals in public affairs were 
subject to the same public scrutiny as those of statesmen, a becoming 
modesty might develop in academic and connected circles. 

Anyhow, the chief responsibility in this matter rests upon the 
clercs. The distortion of history by parties and partisans in theis 
struggle for power is expected. It should not be condoned, of course; 
and party leaders who are conscious of their democratic responsi- 
bilities have a duty (unfortunately seldom performed) not only to 
refrain from it themselves, but also actively to discourage it in their 
adjutants and followers. It may be true that a party which, through 
slackness or over-confidence, allows the “ historical” propaganda of 
its Opponents to secure widespread acceptance has only itself to 
blame. But it is highly improbable that any party can meet with 
more than ephemeral success in putting across its partisan history 
unless it has the assistance, active or passive, of the intellectuals. 

That such assistance, of both kinds, has been a marked feature of 
British political life in the last thirty years explains much. When 
young people find partisan versions of events confirmed by the 
writings of men of high repute, academic and otherwise, and seldom 
encounter corrections, when they hear the same versions in: the 
lecture-rooms, whether in the schools, in adult classes or in the 
universities, it is not surprising that they accept and repeat these 
historical travesties. They are more sinned against than sinning. 
Older people, even when they are not actually eager, as many are, 
to accept revised impressions of the past, lose confidence in their 
memories under pressure of “ authoritative ” repetition. Much of the 
trouble, it is true, arises from sheer carelessness. Many of those 
who repeat partisan misrepresentations do so in good faith. There 
are, for example, some Members of Parliament who do not know any 
better. There are others, one has reason to believe, who know better 
and act the worse. In politicians these things are regrettable enough 3 
in academic work, or in the political activities of academic persons, 
they are indefensible. 

To select one example only from the wealth of illustrative material 
available is invidious ; but a previous allusion may perhaps justify 
the choice. What is one to say when one reads in the newly-published 
work of the Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, A 
History of the Labour Party from 1914, the following passage on ths 
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General Election of 1935 ?:— 

“The Labour Party and the Trade Unions had given strong 
support to the Peace Ballot; and it was clear to Baldwin, in 
the light of its results, that if he asked for British rearmament 
except as a contribution to a League system of collective security, 
he would be likely to fare but ill at the polls. If, on the other 
hand, he could get a clear Tory majority in a new House of 
Commons by deceiving the electors into a belief that he would 
stand by the League, he would be free after the Election to go 
his own way without the League, and to combine a purely 
British rearmament policy with an attempt to come to terms with 
the European dictators. Baldwin practically admitted all this 
after the election was over, in the famous speech in which he 
explained to the Conservative Party that he would never have 
been able to put his policy of rearmament across to the electors, 
and had therefore been compelled to posture before them as the 
friend of the League and the apostle of a peace policy which 
he had borrowed whole from the Labour Party and the League 
of Nations Union” (p. 304). 

It is the sort of thing one would not be surprised to find in 
a party campaign pamphlet. The last sentence of the passage raises 
queries. Vhich speech of Baldwin’s was “the famous speech” 
referred to? Was it that of November 12th, 1936—which Professor 
Cole, as a historian, doubtless re-read ? If not, perhaps we might 
be told when it was delivered. If so, Professor Cole has presented 
us with yet another version of that famous utterance, and one 
which is just as inaccurate as most, and even more confused. 


PITCAIRN’S FUTURE 


By MARC T. GREENE 


[The Bible from which John Adams taught the first generation of 
children on Pitcairn is about to be sent back to the island from the 
United States through the British Ambassador at Washington.] 


T is apparent that, unless official measures are taken, the days 
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was destroved, and he had trained the score or more of young 
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And when, in the long fourteen-oared boats, they row away from 
some overseas liner that has tarried briefly off Pitcairn, they stil] 
bid farewell to her wondering passengers with such hymns as 
There’s a land that is fairer than day. 

Pitcairn Island, at distant approach, seems no more than a bare 
forbidding rock rising out of as lonely a sea as there is in the 
world; it is hundreds of miles from any other land and more 
than a thousand from the nearest large settlement, Tahiti. Yet 
upon coming closer you note that it is covered with a lush foliage 
verdantly sub-tropical, that coconut-palms are plentiful; also 
bananas, papaia, mangoes, pineapples and avocados. Up and dow: 
the hillsides the red volcanic soil shows bare where the islanders 
maintain their vegetable gardens. As soon as the liner is sighted, 
the long-boats put out, and if it is calm weather most of the 
adults, men and women, and some of the older children, are in 
them. Presently all are scrambling with astonishing celerity up 
the long ladder which has been hung over the ship’s side. Then 
are drawn up baskets of assorted fruits, of skilfully-woven basketry, 
of curios of hard wood cunningly carved in the form of flying-fish, 
outrigger-canoes, island birds and so on. The fruit is disposed of 
to passengers for a trifle, the curios for “ whatever you think they 
are worth, sir.” 

Much that is misleading has been written about the mental, 
physical and moral state of the Pitcairn folk. They are mostly 
a fine, stalwart race physically, and mentally they are, on the whole, 
rather above what would be expected in so isolated a community 
where there has been much imtermarriage. Morally, they are a 
God-fearing people, frowning upon misconduct of any kind. In 
food the island is self-supporting, though far from being intensively 
cultivated. Its own production is supplemented by an inexhaustible 
of fish in the surrounding waters. There are also poultry 
pigs, but no cattle, though the island, with its rich verdure, 
could easily support a number. 

The question is, then, whether it is worth to maintain 
Pitcairn Island as a British Colony—partly because of its historic 
interest and partly because it would be next to impossible to 
persuade any of the older people to leave it. Abandonment has 
been attempted twice, first when the colonists were removed to Tahiti 
more than a hundred years ago and were so restive and unhappy 
that they all had to be returned, and in 1855, when the colony 
was transferred to Norfolk Island, which is much larger and, to 
everyone but a Pitcairner, seemingly much more attractive. But 
half those who went there insisted upon returning to this lone 
rock in the remote Eastern Pacific. 

Pitcairn is not without its appeal, even to a stranger seeing it 
for the first time. The group of red-roofed houses 
Adamstown lies half-hidden in foliage, among orange and mango 
trees, where the land descends to a kind of high valley between 
two lofty eminences at either end of the island. From the little 
indentation known as Bounty Bay, where the long-boats are drawn 
ip, a winding path ascends to the settlement. A little way apart 
stands the new school-house lately fabricated in Suva and brought 
here by small steamer to be set up. With it came a New Zealand 
teacher, his wife and daughter, to make their home permanently 
on Pitcairn as the first qualified instructors that the island has 
ever had. 

This, it must be acknowledged, is the one attempt that the 
British Government, which administers Pitcairn through the 
British High Commission for the Western Pacific at Suva, in the 
Fijis, has so far made to provide for the cultural needs and 
improvement of the Pitcairn colony. But an even greater need 
a properly-qualified medical man. Pitcairn has never had one, 
and there is a record not pleasant to contemplate of a number 
of deaths in recent years from minor afflictions that need not have 
occurred had a doctor been available. Moreover, if the colony 
is to be continued, a regular steamer service of some kind either 
from New Zealand or from Suva must be provided. Passing 
overseas liners are not to be depended on, because their masters 
will not tarry unless weather conditions are perfect, and that 1s 
not often the case. Nor, even in need, does a ship’s doctor take 
: the idea of going ashore in a small boat to be landed 
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precariously through the surf and to re-embark in the same fashion 
—a journey which may be extremely dangerous. Pitcairn should 
have a medical man at once, wholly apart from the question of 
whether, within the next twenty years the island is to be abandoned. 
The alternative to abandonment is suitable immigration, especially 
of women of marriageable age, since at present there are next to 
none, while there are a score of unmarried males. 

It is true that the present colony is exceedingly loath to admit 
strangers, even for short visits; and the High Commission has 
been careful to respect that sentiment. Nevertheless, the future 
of Pitcairn, indeed its very existence, unmistakably depends upon 
an increase of its permanent residents to, say, three hundred. 
Then, with regular transport to world-centres, the provision of 
enities as a good library, a simple motin-picture apparatus, 
receiving wireless installation, and others, Pitcaim 
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must have been born circa 1855. 
nown, but his earliest conviction, for drunkenness and assaulting 
police, took place under Queen Victoria, and set the pattern of his 
reer—a patient odyssey of small-part recidivism played out in 
his beloved London. When he died he had 159 convictions. They 
included a rather high proportion of assaults on policemen, though 
these had become less frequent as he and the police got to know 
each other better ; and the majority of them were short sentences of 
imprisonment for wilful damage to plate-glass windows. 

The shattered plate-glass window was George’s petition in 
bankruptcy. Each time Pentonville thrust him forth as a man who 
had purged his latest misdemeanour and must now find other 
domicile, his extra-mural activities were so planned as to get him 
back there after a few days of improvised commerce; he never 
found honesty to be the best policy for more than five or six days at 
atime. Penniless once more, he would wait in the London dusk 
until a policeman was approaching, then raise his boot and kick 
in a suitable window ; and to fill in the interval while the policeman, 
needlessly running, covered the distance between them, he would 
courteously scrape the broken glass into the gutter with his foot. 
“What, you again, George? ” the policeman would say. “ Me again, 
guv’nor. Sold out. City o’ London,” and the latter phrase was 
always accompanied by a gesture peculiarly George’s, one forefinger 
pressed into his right temple while the hand was given a half-turn. 
Believe it or not, it was a passionate declaration of parochial pride. 

It was always the same kind of story. George had bought (one 
had to assume) a half-bushel of maize and some small paper bags, 
and set up an itinerant business as a bird-lovers’ outfitter in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard or Trafalgar Square, selling pennyworths of 
maize at Outrageous prices to provincial visitors who wanted to 
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few pounds’ profit having gone on drink, he faced once more the 
alternatives of work, casual ward or prison. Faced them, that is to 
say, for the purposes of the historian only. George himself never 
for one moment considered work, and the guests in the casual wards 
were allowed to stay only two nights and required to work for their 
keep. He chose arrest and imprisonment, qualifying for it in one 
of two ways. If sober, he demolished a shop-window; if not, he 
took a running kick at the nearest policeman from behind, Each 
was infallible. 

At the police station George always began helpfully. “George 
Padmore, no fixed, 65, single, brahn, grey, fresh,” he would tell the 
station-officer unprompted, as a new charge-sheet was taken out to 
receive his biographical details in that order. “ Wilfully damagin’ 
plate-glass winder. City o’ London,” he would add, with the 
familiar twist at the right temple. In answer to the formal charge 
he usually cried “ Gawd bless yer.” And as he was escorted to the 

(there was no bail for George), “ Got a fag, mate? ” he would 
his jailer confidently. 

I don’t know whether he often stole, but he was seldom caught 
stealing. The few larcenies associated with his name were not, on 
the whole, unattractive to those who were not the victims, He 
often went into a busy public bar and, having started a row at one 
end of it, shuffled quickly round to the other end by a different 
door and swallowed several unattended beers before leaving. It 
was only during a very short period of his life that he could usefully 
offer to mind a flower-basket in Piccadilly or St. Paul’s Churchyard 
while its owner went away for refreshment ; the experienced flower- 
girls had condensed the advice they gave him into a crisp formula 
There was a wider field of enterprise in the holding of horses’ 
heads outside market pubs, since by filling your pockets with nose- 
bag oats you could set yourself up for a profitable afternoon among 
the pigeon-lovers. His only known period as a newsvendor came to 
a sudden end when the rightful tenant of the pitch he had usurped 
back after a few minutes’ absence and asked him what he 


ceus 
' 
ask 


came 
thought he was doing. 

George was not really clean. More than once he was taken by 
the scrupulous police to what would now be called a delousing 
centre, in order that he might be rendered fit for accommodation 
in a police cell. It seemed the more odd, therefore, that the only 
time I ever saw him carrying an advertiser’s “ sandwich-board” (in 
Oxford Street about 1923) it should be one extolling “ London’s 
Largest Turkish Bath.” He had the vestigial grace to look self- 
conscious under it, I remember ; and although when he saw me he 
defiantly screwed forefinger into temple in something like the usual 
salute, and muttered “City o’ London” through the corner of his 
mouth, the pride was missing from it. 

There were policemen who held that George’s case, by exposing 
the futility of short-term imprisonment as a social corrective, 
justified certain extra-judicial measures to supply the needs of 
retribution. Not that they ill-treated him ; he would have been the 
first to maintain that, in London only, they were gen’lmen. But 
they resorted to booby-traps, hastily erected in dark, deserted, side- 
streets along which he was about to pass ; carefully poised structures 
of dustbin-lids, derelict corrugated iron sheeting and spent electric 
light globes, designed to fall not upon but near him as he innocently 
broke the line of cotton by means of which for a few anxious 
minutes they had defied the laws of gravity. After the crash he 
would lift up his voice and address to the still-echoing street a 
powerful indictment of all policemen, young and old, City and 
Metropolitan. But more than once the constable who had built the 
edifice and waited in hiding for its collapse noted with softened 
heart that George was grinning as he went on his way. 

He used to assert that he was always given the same job in 
Pentonville—in the kitchen; and I have heard that within the 
bounds of an incurably cheeky disposition he was a model prisoner, 
well-liked by the prison staff. The cheekiness was the response to 
punishment of a man who had accepted it as a way of life, who had 
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servants fancied themselves to be persons in authority and were 
occasionally insolent, after all you had to admit that there was no 
one to fetch and carry for them, and their services were all part 
of the free accommodation, 

I am quite certain that George loved his London, knew much 
of its more recherché history, and felt himself to be a part of it. 
The unwitting generosity of the railway companies took him, on 
occasion, to Brighton or Southend ; but nothing would have induced 
him, his business there completed and the profits spent, to break 
a Brighton window or address his boot to the posterior of a Southend 
policeman. He was a Londoner; these things must be done in 
London. That great city had provided prisons for a proportion 
of her population, and they were meant to be used. George Padmore, 
no fixed, single, brown-grey-fresh, used them proudly for sixty 
years. 


THE SECRET OF ITMA 


By LIONEL HALE 


HE English love their institutions ; and Itma, after more than 
three hundred Thursday nights, had become as much an 
institution as, say, Queen Victoria in the last twenty years of her 
reign. The death of Tommy Handley, which is the end of Itma, 
might be compared with the fire that burned down the Crystal 
Palace ; a landmark, a familiar feature of the landscape, is gone. (It 
is understandable that Itma’s permanence, in a flighty world, drives 
one to Victorian parallels.) As you did not need to be an admirer of 
the towers of the Crystal Palace, so you need not have greatly admired 
(as I did) Itma, to mourn the passing of an institution. What is of 
more interest is to speculate why Itma became an institution ; it was 
not simply, one hazards, by growing like a tree. 

It is the easiest and most obvious thing to say, and certainly the 
most true, that Itma succeeded on the radio by making the simple 
and unwavering decision to be radio. I decline to be jockeyed into 
any discussion about whether radio may be classified as an art, which 
would mean befuddling the page with highly debatable definitions. 
If radio is an art, Jima was an art. If it was not, Itma was not. 
What seems to me remarkable (and it seems to me also to suggest the 
limitations of radio) is that less than twenty years from its inception 
at Savoy Hill, radio reached so pure an expression. (I use the word 
“pure” in the technical, or Pickwickian, sense.) It severely dis- 
countenanced all the nods and becks and wreathed smiles of the 
stage. Handley himself rode with severe self-discipline over the 
laughs from his studio audiences which he felt would not be shared 
by the fireside listener ; his script-writers created their characters for 
the ear alone. Its slogan really was “Vox et praeterea nihil ”— 
although I can well imagine how Frisby Dyke would receive this 
piece of information. Somehow its cast was trained to see in a 
microphone the gladdening, the inspiring, frieze of faces of the 
music-hall circle and gallery. Somehow, its listener learned to catch, 
while enjoying the bliss of solitude, some communicated companion- 
ship. 

Technically, Jtma used a variety of simple, brazen, well-proved 
tricks. It revived, for instance, the Victorian catch-words of Toole. 
No one shal] tell me that Mr. Kavanagh and his team of writers 
did not calculatingly choose for their characters phrases that would 
fit happily into everyday affairs, and bring Itma into the fish-queue 
and the tennis club. These phrases inserted themselves neatly, as they 
were meant to, into the little occasions of life. A general bonhomie 
was fostered by “I don’t mind if I do”; smal] disasters could be 
mét by the philosophical Cockney wail of “It’s being so cheerful 
”; the dentist’s waiting-room was enlivened by 
the “ After you, Claude ” of a fellow-sufferer. And many a suggested 
domestic chore was turned aside by “What, me? In my state of 
health ?” It was interesting to watch the progress of these phrases, 
to observe how Mr. Kavanagh would plant them in a programme, 
would weed them out remorselessly if some private Mass Observation 
of his own did not detect their public growth, and would lovingly 
cherish the successful blossoms into full flower. 


as keeps me going 


These iterations of phrase, as the iterations of character, were 
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soundly based on our love of the familiar, and on the maxim that the 
English do not so much know what they like as like what they know, 
Familiarity with us has always been more affection than contempt, 
Half of these islands would sit waiting on a Thursday night for 
Sophie Tuckshop’s glissando giggle and that long word of Handley’s 
that was the entrance cue for that enchanting, earnest Liverpudlian 
all adenoids and enquiry. And now all, all are gone, these old familiar 
voices. They will be heard again, all but one, in different disguises ; 
but it was these particular disguises that had, for us, taken on the 
truth and the reality. For, if what you say three times is true, how 
much more true is it if you say it three hundred times! 


Tommy Handley himself had no disguise, but was himself. Among 
the eccentrics of Itma, he was the norm. It was as himself that he 
was affectionately welcomed in the homes of the English. The 
B.B.C. made a horrible mistake in its announcement of his death— 
“ Mr. Thomas Handley,” indeed !—as if he were some public servant, 
and not a private friend ; but it recovered itself later in tributes of 
the right kind of dignity and warmth. Much has been said since his 
death to the effect that he largely owed his popularity to the war, and 
to the fact that his Merseyside I-won’t-be-pushed-around spirit 
typified the feeling of Great Britain in 1939 and 1940. This, I think, 
is well-meaning but shallow stuff; I know of no time when the 
combination of his talents and Mr. Kavanagh’s would not have won 
the same favour. He had the quality that Chesterton found in 
Trabb’s boy—bounce. He was the eternal irrepressible. If I thought 
that it needed a war to make my fellow-countrymen relish this 
quality, I should emigrate. But, best of all, he found in radio and 
in Mr. Kavanagh the right medium and the right partner for talents 
all of his own. I recall him, down the somewhat misty years, as a 
music-hall comedian in his sketch, The Disorderly Room. Memory 
fails to sort him out with any distinctness from any other North- 
Country comedians, all brusque and brash and bonhomous. He 
alone, however, had some kind of genius for ecstatic word-spinning ; 
and he happened to find, at the right time in his career, an object 
which lives by words—which we call a microphone. As at the same 
time he found Mr. Kavanagh, or Mr. Kavanagh found him, or (as 
I surmise) Providence arranged a meeting, the result was a foregone 
conclusion ; a riot of words, a sort of comic euphuism, seized the 
microphone and shook it till it, and our ribs, rattled. It only wanted 
Lamb and Hood, and reason would have tottered under a profligacy 
of puns. 

He is dead now, much loved. What a power radio is! Johnson’s 
phrase on Garrick’s death, “eclipsing the gaiety of nations,” has 
been quoted ; this superb exaggeration on a comedian seen only in 
severely limited urban- circles has been nearly enough that of a 
comedian brought by radio into croft and valley and highland. An 
artist can now be a household word from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats, and never move half a mile from Oxford Circus. A year’s 
broadcasting assures a comedian, a singer, or a dance-band a five- 
year success on the music-halls, whither (alas!) each carries that 
artificial enlargement of his talents, the microphone. And, if this 
is true of mere entertainment, how shall we judge the power of radio 
in other matters? But this is too grave a business to intrude into 
these scattered valedictory notes on the passing of Itma. 








AN UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Particulars have already appeared regarding the Undergraduates’ 
Page which The Spectator is to initiate in the issue of February 11th 
and for which a number of contributions have already been received. 
Any type of subject may be dealt with, including particularly events 
within the writer’s own experience. Articles should be as nearly as 
possible 1,400 words in length, need not be typewritten, and should 
be addressed to The Editor of The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, envelopes being marked “ Undergraduate.” The 
best article each week will be published on the Undergraduate Page. 
A fee of eight guineas will be paid for any article used. Unsuccessful 
contributions can only be returned if a stamped addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


NDER the express condition that I return it to him within a 
U very few days, a friend of mine has lent me a volume which 
he discovered recently in a second-hand book-shop. It is a neatly 
pound copy of the official report of the Select Committee constituted 
in 1816 to consider the problem of the Elgin Marbles. Strange it is 
that these sculptures (which in their perfection should suggest only 
the symmetry of well-balanced movement or the serenity of relaxed 
repose) have in the last twenty-four centuries aroused so many mean 
suspicions and such frequent controversy. Even at the time when the 
temples were first re-erected upon the castle hill, there were those 
who murmured that the buildings, and especially the Propylaea, were 
being designed and decorated on too lavish a scale. There were 
suggestions even that Phidias and his staff had made too personal 
a profit from the undertaking. Today, almost two and a half thousand 
years later, chill whispers creep along the galleries of the British 
Museum hinting that the Marbles could not possibly be shown to 
the public until the patine of Bloomsbury has come to veil the fact 
that they have been over-cleaned. I am assured by experts that this 
rumour is unfounded ; the most that could be said is that the shoulder 
of one of the many figures has perhaps been scrubbed a little hard. 
Yet the wind of rumour continues to shriek and howl around these 
sedate sculptures, and in the process the dusts of former controversies 
rise and dance in the whirlwind. It was Byron who first among the 
moderns started the Elgin Marble row. Byron knew and cared 
nothing about art in general or Greek sculpture in particular: but he 
did love the Greeks. He resented the fact that a fellow peer should 
erect huge scaffoldings against the Parthenon and transport these 


treasures to Park Lane. 


7 * * +. 


So enraged*was he by such conduct that, on March 17, 1811, in 
the sitting-room of the Pension Makri at Athens, he wrote the “ Curse 
of Minerva,” in which Pallas Athene sharply reproves Lord Elgin 
for his depredations. Byron had been stirred to this diatribe by 
observing upon the plaster of the Erectheum the words scratched by 
some unknown hand, “ Quod non fecerunt Goti, hoc fecerunt Scoti,” 
a reproach which he rendered in the line: “He basely stole what 
less barbarians won.” Byron, in this deplorable poem (which was not 
officially published during his life-time), seeks to remind Pallas Athene 
that Lord Elgin was a member of the Scottish, and not of the English, 
aristocracy : — 

“ Frown not on England! England owns him not! 
Athena no! Thy plunderer was a Scot.” 
The suppression of these pantomime verses was not due to any con- 
sideration for Lord Elgin’s feelings ; in the second canto of “Childe 
Harold,” Byron was able to say all that he wanted to say about the 
rape of the Parthenon :— 

“Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on Thee, 

Nor feels as Lovers o’er the dust they loved ; 

Dull is the eve that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 

By British hands, which it had best behooved 

To guard these relics ne’er to be restored: 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gored 

And snatched thy shrieking Gods to Northern climes abhorred.” 
The intention of the fifth and sixth lines of this stanza is admittedly 
obscure. But there is no doubt at all that Byron was very angry 
with Lord Elgin : — 

“ The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he ? 
Blush Caledonia! Such thy son could be! ” 
* * * * 

The first two cantos of “Childe Harold” were widely read and 
created a prejudice against Lord Elgin in the town, That unfor- 
tunate nobleman, having held four high diplomatic appointments 
before the age of thirty-five, retired thereafter into private life. One 
cannot but feel sorry for Lord Elgin, whose motives at the outset 
had been beyond reproach. It was not his original intention to take 
away the sculptures from the Acropolis ; he had merely intended to 
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make careful drawings, measurements and casts. For this purposd 
he employed five experts under the general direction of Lusieri. In 
1799 he was appointed Ambassador at Constantinople, a post which 
he held for four years. The chaplain to the Embassy, a certain 
Dr. Philip Hunt, seems to have tempted him to go further. When 
the British had turned Bonaparte out of Egypt, the Ottoman Govera- 
ment were filled with deep, if transient, gratitude. Dr. Hunt indicate 
to the Porte that this gratitude could be expressed in no better manne 
than by granting to England’s Ambassador a Firman authorising him 
to erect scaffolding against the buildings and to conduct excavations, 
The Firman, when obtained, did in fact authorise him to explore and 
The Temple of the Idols ” and even to take away “ qualche 
pezzo di pietra.” This latter phrase was mistranslated to mean, not 
“a few pieces of stone” but “any pieces of stone.” The depreda- 
tions continued, and the phrase was extended to include, not merely’ 
the metopes and fragments, but even one whole caryatid and columa 
from the Erectheum. Fate thereafter dealt hardly with Lord Elgin, 
He found he had to employ some 200 to 300 workmen a day ; the’ 
ship in which the Marbles were being transported to England 
foundered off Cythaera, and it took three years and much money to 
fish them up ; and in the end the whole transaction cost Lord Elgin 
some £74,000 of his private fortune and the immortal invective 
Childe Harold. 


“ 


measure 
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* * * * 


The Marbles when they arrived in London were at first stored in 
a “damp, dirty pent-house” in the back-yard of Lord Elgin’s house 
in Park Lane. It was there that Benjamin Haydon saw them and 
“went home in perfect excitement.” It was there that they were 
examined by all the British artists of the day and that Canova gazed 
for hours in silent meditation. Lord Elgin, who had meanwhile been 
interned by Napoleon when visiting France during the truce of 
Amiens, decided that he must dispose of the collection to the British 
Government. Little enthusiasm was at first manifested, but in the 
end a Select Committee was appointed to enquire into the matter 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry Bankes. Were such a com- 
mittee to be empanelled today the findings would probably be that 
Lord Elgin had abused his position as British Ambassador in order 
to obtain the Firman and that he had grossly strained the wording of 
that Firman to his own advantage. The Select Committee of 1816 
were not unduly concerned with either of these two objections. What 
they wanted to discover was the actual sum which Parliament could 
justly be asked to vote for the purchase of the collection and 
whether the Marbles, works of sculpture, were sufficiently 
important to justify their being acquired by the State “for the 
purpose of promoting the study of the Fine Arts in Great Britain.” 
Many expert witnesses were called. Flaxman pronounced that they 
were superior to any sculptures except the Laocoon and the Farnese 
Bull” Sir Thomas Lawrence rated them higher than the Apollo 
Belvidere. But Mr. Richard Payne Knight, of the Dilettanti Society, 
affirmed that they were second-rate work, not contemporary with 
Phidias, but dating probably from the time of Hadrian. 


” 


as 


* * * + 


It was almost incidentally that the question was raised whether 
we were justified in removing these works of art from Athens and 
taking them to London. Most witnesses asserted that the sculptures 
were being ruined by the depredations of dealers and the vandalism 
of the Turkish soldiers ; and that in any case if we had not taken them 
the French would. The majority of witnesses (but not Lord 
Aberdeen) asserted that neither the Turks nor the Greeks cared in 
any way for the sculptures or minded their being removed. In the 
end Lord Elgin was paid £35,000 for the lot. There may be some 
truth in the argument that if the sculptures had not been removed 
they would have been further damaged during the Greek War of 
It may be true that if they were not now in the 
British Museum they would be in the Louvre. Do these excuses 
justify our retaining these “qualche pezzo di pietra” today. I 
shall return the book to its owner with a conscience disturbed. 


Independence. 
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\ 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 
Shadow.”” (Curzon.)- 
—* My Own True Love.” 


“ Marriage in the 
(New Gallery and Tivoli.) 


—“* Whispering City.” 
(Carlton.) 


Ir is natural that Germany should be obsessed with her past, and 
it is right and proper that her persecuted sons should now have 
their say, yet the tragic story that is being told at the Curzon— 
a story that should wring the heart with pity—fails in some way that 
is hard to define to evoke anything but profound depression. It 
may be that certain artificialities in the text, particularly the finale 
which is over-dramatised, break the emotional continuity ; and these 
are not helped by the production which is as jumpy as a grasshopper. 
If, however, one is not stabbed with grief, one is made ashamed of 
being a member of the human race. The film is based on the life 
of the actor Joachim Gottschalk, who married the Jewish actress 
Meta Wolff, and we follow them from their engagement to their 
suicide through all the dangers and privations of a “ mixed marriage ” 
to the last cup of poisoned coffee. Paul Klinger and Ilse Steppat 
play the two main parts, and they play them well, but perhaps more 
than anything else one is caught and held by the atmosphere of 
stifled terror—the feverish plotting and planning whether to run 
away or to stay, the constant threat of deportation, the fear of the 
unknown step on the stair, the queuing up for ration cards that may 
be withheld, and always the waiting, waiting, day after day, for 
inevitable tragedy. What will they do next ? When will it be my 
turn ? Who will help me? In a dull miserable way it is terribly 
painful to watch the slow mental torture of these tormented prisoners 
in their unpredictable cage, but it should, I feel, be unbearable. 


* * * * 


Much as I would love to commend a film made in Canada, in all 
honesty I am compelled to say that Whispering City is by far the 
most boring film I have seen for years. It is so slow, and the camera 
lingers so long on the objects of its affection, that at moments I 
thought it had got stuck. Not only is the telling of this tale, which 
concerns a young composer, a blackmailing lawyer, a suicidal wife and 
an inquisitive lady reporter, as volatile as a tortoise with sciatica, but 
it is also told in the dark and very softly, so that the atmosphere 
soon becomes charged with soporific influences which are hard to 
withstand. Miss Mary Anderson, Mr. Paul Lukas and Mr. Helmut 
Dantine do their utmost to pierce the veil of sleep, but their faint 
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cries, for help probably, 
like dreamy echoes. 


do but brush the drowsing consciousness 


* * * * 


My Own True Love on the other hand commands attention. This 
is a placid reasonable film revolving round a middle-aged _ Mr. 
Melvyn Douglas, who falls in love with a young A.T.S. girl, Miss 
Phyllis Calvert, just after the war and whose romance is upset by 
the return of his long-lost son, Mr. Philip Friend, from a Malayan 
prison camp. Although the young man inevitably falls in love with 
Miss Calvert, the film lays more stress on the barrier that divides 
those who have and those who have not seen war at cruelly close 
quarters than on the barrier that divides youth from age. Mr. 
Douglas gives an excellent performance of a man who, in love with a 
younger girl, is baffled and even shocked by the callous gay way she 
and her friends joke about their war experiences, about executions 
and prison camps, etc., and who is equally baffled by the bitter 
unyielding silence of the son he adores. For him it is a lonely 
thing to be a normal man. Mr. Friend is admirable as the boy, 
and I am becoming more and more reconciled to Miss Calvert 
who seems, in each successive film, to act better and more often. 
What I find increasingly attractive about her is that she has a 
healthy and unnatural distaste for glamour. When she scrubs a 
floor her face and hair suffer as do the faces and hairs of all mortal 
women engaged in this labour, and when she wakes up in the 
morning she does not appear, as do most film stars, to have been 
transported, in a state of rigor mortis, straight from a beauty parlour 
to her bed. She is good in this picture, really gocd. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


LISTENING to the programme of seventeenth-century madrigals and 
instrumental pieces, given by the Boyd Neel Orchestra and some 
Morley College singers on January 17th, I realised for the first time 
how large a part is played in my enjoyment of musjc by what is 
virtually a morbid element in any art. With very few exceptions 
the music of the seventeenth century is eminently sane—the natural 
expression, it seems, of healthy, well-balanced temperaments, delight- 
ing in musical patterns and elaborate poetic fictions which no one 
took too seriously. It is, literally, delightful music, with the singing 
voice of the ordinary citizen and the natural dancing grace of the 
ordinary citizen’s wife still easily recognisable in most of it. But 
to me, the child of the nineteenth century, it very soon palls. My 
attention wanders and delight gives way to boredom, simply because 
I feel the lack of an element which, only occasionally present in any 
music before 1750, became during the nineteenth century the very 
essence of musical experience. This is, for want of a better word, 
the personal element, the impinging on the listener’s consciousness 
of a strong individuality, which leaves its own recognisable imprint 
on each phrase. 

In Monteverdi and, far more strongly, in Gesualdo, this element 
is already present, though only in embryo. The art of music has 
unquestionably developed very largely through a few great person- 
alities ; and the fact that it is only by their most personal works 
that modern audiences know any pre-classical composers—Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Gluck, Rameau or our own Purcell—seems to show 
that I am a typical member of the general public in demanding of 
music that it should represent before all else a contact with a 
personality. That is the secret of the popularity of both Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky. And yet we have only to mention those two names 
to realise that there is something excessive, hypertrophied and morbid 
in this craving. The tragic experience, the extremities of emotion 
and the nervous tensions of such men are quite unknown to most 
of their admirers. The inner lives of which their music is the faithful 
reflection are profoundly eccentric ; and the same could be said of 
almost all the great nineteenth-century composers—Chopin, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner—and even of those among modern 
composers who have had the greatest popular success. Perhaps the 
secret of the supreme appeal of Mozart and Schubert lies in the 
fact that their music combines distinct personality with a sanity 
and normality of experience, an absence of heroics or hysterics, which 
transmits to the listener a feeling of almost supernatural euphobria, a 
literal well-being. 

- * * » 

Britten’s Peter Grimes, which was given at Covent Garden on 
the 14th with Peter Pears and Joan Cress, is a gocd case of the 
survival of romantic values. Grimes is a dung-heap Byron, at war 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


with a crude but fundamentally healthy society which his behaviour 
igs outraged. He is indefensible, except on the plea of mental 
jienation, but the mere fact that he defies scciety gives him a 
mantic aura. The case of Berg’s Wozzeck, another twentieth- 
century Operatic hero, is very similar. 

* * * * 

The Carl Rosa Company at the People’s Palace have a Spanish 
singer playing the title réle in their production of Carmen. Marina 
de Gabarain looks more Spanish than gipsy. (She is in fact Basque.) 
She has instinctive grace of movement, the southerner’s natural 
histrionic ability and a certain shy charm, which would make her an 
admirable Micaela. Her voice is small and lyrical rather than 
dramatic, so that the more coarse, tragic and brutal elements of 
Carmen’s character (and they are unfortunately many) elude her. 
The production was graced by the best Lillas Pastia I have ever seen, 
and the use of the original version with spoken dialogue is an 
extraordinary improvement dramatically. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


A mixepD week. At Wildenstein’s a memorial exhibition of Thomas 
Lowinsky’s curious talent. Too late for one movement, Lowinsky 
yet contrived to forestall another and, embedded as he was in the 
English tradition of linear illustration, to link a bejewelled Pre- 
Raphaelitism to a wan Surrealism. These and other affinities—chief 
among them perhaps Gustave Moreau and Botticelli—are gently 
disparaged in a catalogue note by Sir Francis Meynell, who was 
one of the first to press into service Lowinsky’s admirably considered 
book decorations, the open tines of which accord most happily with 
the text settings. As a painter, however, he had a lack of feeling 
for his medium, and, one would guess, a certain lack of courage, 
which produced a primness of delineation ; and this, however singular, 
was of a minor order and too often perished for lack of direct 
observation. 





* * * * 


Paul Nash, a room full of whose drawings and paintings may be 
seen at the Redfern, was Lowinsky’s almost exact contemporary. 
Similarly he restricted his coloui and sought a poetry of associations. 
Nash looked outwards, though, as well as inwards, and an elegiac 
mode, by sitting more lightly upon him, became more deeply affecting. 
Frederick Gore, whose recent landscapes and figure studies are in 
an adjoining room, looks steadily outwards in a cheery, extrovert 
way. Like Nash, he has borrowed some superficial post-Cubist 
mannerisms with which to strengthen his work, but the cantabile 
of Nash’s colour he has replaced with a fortissimo and a gusty joy 
in immediate splendours. 

* * * * 

A masculine commonplace has it that there never was a woman 
painter yet. Nevertheless women have currently usurped three 
galleries. Gimpel’s offer oils and watercolours by the Turkish painter 
Fahrunissa Zeid. Though these lean more obviously towards the 
abstract than the work she has previously shown, the essentials 
remain the same. The fragmentation which characterises even her 
most realistic ventures is here pushed to a point of all-over patterning 
that owes a great deal to contemporary Paris both in colour and 
manner Buffie Johnson, the American painter at the Hanover 
Gallery, has a sense of paint, discretion and a measure of originality 
in the semi-abstract vein of Surrealism she works. I could not resist 
an impression, however, of a European vision having been taken over 
and furbished up with a certain New World efficiency. 

* aa 7 7 


At the St. George’s Gallery, Paule Vézelay, the English painter 
who has lived in Paris these twenty years and more, shows abstracts 
compounded of crescents and spikes, comets and shooting stars. 
She has a nice judgement, and, when she allows it, a pleasant enough 
colour sense. Though her work is not powerful, it is decorative, and 
pure, and likable. At the same gallery Mary Krishna uses the basic 
tlements of John Piper’s technique for bolder and less sensitive 
effects than his. 

* * * * 

Among the other exhibitions worth noting is a most interesting 
collection at the R.W.S. Gallery of drawings and carvings by African 
boys, produced at Cyrene in Southern Rhodesia under the guidance 
of Edward Paterson. At the Leicester Galleries a reduced London 
Group accompanies a small mixed New Year show. Which was 
which seemed immaterial. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


From the base of Dale Fort, that most gracious field-studies centre, 
the company went forth to see how many species of plant they could 
find in flower as the New Year opened. The final sum astonished even 
the organisers of the expedition ; it amounted to fifty-seven species. The 
West, and not least the shire of Pembroke, of course, excels the East in 
winter mildness. Primroses were out in the third week of December. 
The list of New Year flowers included snowdrop, lesser celandine, red 
campion (very distinctive of the West), ragged robin, sea-pink, geranium 
pyrenaicum and erodium, to mention a few that are characteristic of the 
district. Three grasses were included ; and in an eastern garden I have 
noticed, not with pleasure, how very freely that irresistible weed poa 
annua continues to flower and seed. It pays as little attention to the 
almanac (though it may wither in August) as the hawkweeds. The 
list of flowers is concluded with this comment: “ Such a list goes to 
show how splendid is our winter climate. Six consecutive picnic lunches 
from January Ist give the same evidence.” And yet many of us continue 
to grouse about our weather. 


Holly and Hawks 


London as a rus in urbe has been very much in evidence. There is 
the much discussed holly hedge along Piccadilly, which is to rival the 
famous hedge of John Evelyn. It should do well. Holly, though a little 
difficult to transplant, is singularly accommodating and hardy. It is 
one of the few things which flourishes under shade and dripping boughs. 
It likes being cut, and never looks so well as when a hoar frost stretches 
little silver ropes from prickle to prickle and gives the whole a picotee 
edge. My one objection to the plant is that the berryless males are 
wont to out-number the berried females ; but that might be an advantage 
in London, where winter berries might prove irresistible. London hawks, 
as well as holly, have produced needless wonder. Hawks like towns. 
They are, for example, a quite regular feature of the scene round about 
Cologne Cathedral, and are only less fond of St. Paul’s than of that 
tall spire. Sparrow-hawks as well as kestrels have been seen of late 
both in West and East London. There is, of course, plenty of expert 
evidence that the population of metropolitan birds steadily grows, from 
black redstarts to hawks and owls. Yet London can hardly rival 
Cheltenham, where only the other day a distinct scratching was heard 
at the window of a house in the middle of the town, and the lunchers 
looked up to see “the laughing, mad, light-blue eyes of an unmistakable 
fox.” 


Country v. Town 

One of the drawbacks of our civilisation has been the opposition between 
country and town ; but we have had a good deal of evidence that the two 
were beginning to understand one another. Unhappily some of the present 
urban plans have produced a reaction. Both at Stevenage and in Essex 
(once the granary of London) the planners have selected for their new 
houses some of the best agricultural land they could discover, and it is 
to be feared that these official planners, with their urban minds, plan 
by the map without any thought whatever for the productivity of the 
soil. Farmers in Essex are protesting loudly at being sacrificed to the 
needs of London exiles and water supply; and they point out, most 
suggestively, that while Ford drained marshes for his new buildings, 
our own planners are proposing to substitute reservoirs for excellent farms ; 
and it has to be remembered that parts of Essex are almost the only 
places where seed-farms can flourish, thanks to the small rainfall, 


A Name 

There may be nothing in a name, but what a difference a slight mis- 
pronunciation may make! The other day on the B.B.C. a highly senti- 
mentalised voice ended a poetic description of a scene with an ecstatic 
reference to the bug-loss, so it sounded. That most lovely flower has a 
pleasing name when we add “ gloss” to its beauty ; it becomes ludicrous 
when we add “loss” to its “ bug.” 


In the Garden 

The cold greenhouse, so-called, is often aggressively true to its adjective. 
It seems sometimes to accentuate frost and proves a useless protection, 
partly for the reason that ventilation is a necessity. A very slight warming 
may suffice, and it is suggested by cloche experts as a useful tip that a 
layer of leaves underneath the shelf will develop enough heat to make 
all the difference. Perhaps the plants most in need of the ventilation ate 
chrysanthemums, and great care should be taken not to spill water on 
the floor. It encourages a most damaging fungus. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RECOGNISING FRANCO 


Sir,—It is difficult to know what Mr. Jones means, in The Spectator of 
January 14th, with his accusations of “ powerful underground forces of 
reaction working towards Fascism,” and his “ pro-Francates ” and “ neo- 
Fascists” and all the slipshod modern jargon of “ isms” and ideologies. 
He should, however, be accurate over his dates, which anyone can master. 
The year 1944, which he harps upon, saw Hitler’s position desperate ; 
it saw Anglo-American forces advancing victoriously up to the Rhine 
and the Russians attacking continuously as they had throughout 1943. 
It was at any period up to October-November, 1942, the dates of our 
victories of Alamein, the North African landing and Stalingrad, that a 
German occupation of Spain would have been so dangerous to us; and 
we certainly owe Franco some gratitude for remaining neutral, although, 
doubiless, his motives were not altruistic. Mr: Jones evidently, by his 
letter, wishes to give all the credit to Russia. Surely our own forces 
and those of the U.S.A. are entitled to equal, or indeed to greater, credit 
for winning the war, taking all in all. 

But what many people in this country cannot understand now about 
Spain is why so many apparently want to interfere with another country 
concerning its form of government. Why cannot Spain be allowed to 
run its own show ? To most people these “isms” mean nothing ; whilst 
the Iberian Peninsula might mean a great deal to us in the near future.— 
Yours faithfully, C. A. MILWARD. 

Wickham Market, Suffolk 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know upon what evidence, other than 
your correspondent Mr. Cyril O. Jones bases his suggestion that 
we “well know ” the facilities afforded in Spanish ports to “ the raiding 
German submarines.” This wide generalisation is not dissimilar to 
the common belief that U-boats made a habit of machine-gunning sur- 
vivors in the water, an event which is proven in the case of a solitary 
U-boat, that of Kapitaénleutnant Eck, who was executed for the crime. 
In the interests both of accuracy and international amity, it is to be 
hoped that stories of this nature, which naturally went uncorrected in 
a world at war, may from now on be subjected to normal historical tests. 
But I suppose that this suggestion will only be taken by Mr. Jones, and 
by all others who look to Moscow as the fountain of truth, as adequate 
warranty for lumping me, as he has already lumped Mr. Milward, with 
“ihe powerful underground forces of reaction working continuously to 
bring about the re-establishment of Fascism in Europe.”—I am, Sir, your 
COLIN MCFADYEAN. 
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THE BUSMEN’S CLAIM 


S1R,—I read with interest the letter signed by Jack Grahl which was 
published in The Spectator of January 14th. He puts forward an intereg. 
ing theory that wage rates per hour for bus crews should perhaps depend 
to a certain extent on the amount of money taken on the particular shift 
concerned, but I do not think he would concede that on some of the 
very thin routes, where a very small amount of money is taken and 
there is a considerable loss, then wage rates should be correspx ndingly 
less. Such a system would be impossible to work in practice for the 
bus industry. 

I think that he really misses the main reason for the claim, and that 
is that it is naturally desired to take home more money at the end of 
the week. For the last ten years we all know that living has become 
dearer, and at the beginning of that period wage advances were per- 
fectly straightforward, being achieved by an increase in the rate paid 
per hour. Then there came a time when many trade unions sought to 
disguise the real object of their claims by asking for increases in the 
Sunday rate and in the Bank Holiday rate, overtime rates and, of course, 
payment of 48 hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work. Everyone will agree that 


c 
it Was necessary to get extra money somehow, but it was a pity that these 
various disguises were adopted in order to obtain that result. I say it 


was a pity because those men who have to man the buses do not under- 
stand these subterfuges. They know perfectly well that in order to make 
ends meet they must somehow carn more money, and I have been told 
by many of them that a bare 44 hours is no use, and in practice it will 
be found that most men work 48 to 50 hours at least. I remember 
in the old days, before the Road Traffic Act, 1930, came into force, 
when men with heavy financial obligations would ask to work a double 
shift just for the extra money, whereas an independent single man would 
be quite happy to work short time if he wanted a day off. 

The trade union concerned is, therefore, faced with the difficulty of 
meeting Sir Staftord Cripps’s request on the one hand and providing for 
an increased pay packet on the other hand. The matter has quite rightly 
gone before the appropriate tribunal, and it is not for me to say what 
their decision is likely to be. At the same time, I think that the public 
and the work-people concerned should know that bus crews work under 
much more difficult conditions than obtain in most factories and are, 
therefore, entitled to a good rate of pay; but they should also know 
that Sir Stafford Cripps is the best judge of the needs of the nation at 
the present time, and perhaps some half-way house will be found so that 
there will be give-and-take on both sides. We do not wish to arrive 
at the position, which obtained in 1930, when the shops are full of goods 
and nobody has any money to buy them.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. Cros_tanp Taytor, General Manager, 
Crosville Motor Services, Limited. 

Crane Wharf, Chester. 

Sirn— Mr. Jack Grahl’s letter is illuminating if it indicates the present 
attitude of mind of London busmen. Surely it is somewhat staggering 
when he states that “no thinking trade unionist will be taken in by that 
hoary and discredited dictum of the capitalist economist that the pressure 
of wage demands leads to inflation.” If by pressure the writer means an 
increase resulting from pressure, I should have thought it self-evident that, 
for example, to raise the pay of every wage-earner in the country by 
£S per week would cause rapid and violent inflation. 

I am interested to note the warning which Mr. Jack Grahl administers 
Government and his statement that this policy of the Labour 
Government is diametrically opposed to the fundamental aims of the 
Labour Government. There seems to me to be a remarkable similarity 
between the views expressed in this letter and those which recently I have 
heard the Communists preach. Perhaps, too, it is not too naive to imagine 
that Communist influence can be discerned in our recent industrial 
unrest ?—Yours faithfully, S. Knox CUNNINGHAM. 

Woodland Cottage, Chelsfield, Kent. 


JUVENILE CRIME AND PARENTS 


Sir,—All the evidence, I think, is against Mr. C. A. Murray's view that 
citizenship is best taught to children by parents who may or may net 
have learned it themselves. The children are the parents of the future; 
but at the moment to cry, “Leave it to the parenf¥$” is a counsel of 
perfection, and its practical inefficacy confronts us. Everyone has his 
favourite explanation of the slight increase of nastiness among children 
at the moment, and it is a part of Mr. Murray’s explanation that theif 
fathers no longer play with them. I should have said that a week-end 
walk public park would affard overwhelming evidence that 
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Shell refinery—at home 

It may surprise people who expect 

all refineries to be in places called 

Plovdiv or Dambang 

that SHELL has three great refineries in Britain itself— 


at Shellhaven in Essex 

at Heysham in Lancashire 

and Stanlow in Cheshire. 
Heysham alone is processing 
1,500,000 tons of petroleum a year: 
Stanlow, by 1952, 


after SHELL’S £30,000,000 refinery expansion, 
will be one of Europe’s largest. 

This is how SHELL sadnoeia 7 

is attacking the world shortage in refining capacity. 
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Some people don’t think that tradition counts for 
much, but I know better. Take the example of B.O.A.C, 
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* five continents and forty-two countries didn’t just 
happen! There was always a ‘ first time’ for every route. Because 
B.O.A.C, has the imagination and the determination to be a leader, 
it always looks and plans ahead. That’s why it’s not surprising that 
B.O.A.C. pioneered so many air routes. Nor is it surprising that 
B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and experience 
is reflected by all its personnel ! 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and Initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied then 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool, 
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they do, and Mr. Murray himself concedes that Victorian fathers did not. 
But the point is that children are the only people compelled by law to 
sit down and listen, and that law was the first step towards the 
“ universally-parental ” nature of modern government which (no less than 
Mr. Murray) I deplore. However monstrous the burden which this must 
impose upon a long-suffering teaching profession, the children are there- 
fore the people we can reach immediately and directly. 

How are we to reach the minds of parents—for at least Mr. Murray 
and I agree that it would be good to reach them if we could? By C.O.I. 
posters like the “ Switch Family Robinson” ? By short documentary films 
of the “ This Means You” variety ? By pulpit exhortations to half-empty 
pews of the converted? By door-to-door visits from District Moral 
Visitors ? “ This is, indeed,” as I said in the article to which Mr. Murray 
objects, “ one of the jobs that devolve upon a universally-parental Govern- 
ment, but its instrument must be the Ministry of Education.” 

I agree entirely with him about the dangers of a totalitarian society ; 
but, while that is an epithet that may mean different things to different 
men, it seems clear to me that (to quote my article again) that danger 
“is a fact, whether we like it or not, whatever societies we form to arrest 
it, whatever Government we are likely to elect.” Every Government in the 
civilised world, “free” or not, has assumed immense responsibilities in 
respect of its children, and lamenting the fact is like crying for the moon. 
To say, “ Leave it to the parents ” is, at this urgent stage, not even as 
excusable as crying.—Yours faithfully, R. H. CECcIL. 


VISITORS’ FORBEARS 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in the issue of the 
‘Spectator of January 14th relating to visiting Americans who may be 
in search of information relating to their forbears. For many years this 
society has we'comed visitors from overseas, and has placed its records at 
the disposal of those who seek such information. It is the only library 
of its kind in this country which is open to members of the public for 
research. Although it primarily exists for the benefit of its members, we 
welcome students who are admitted to the use of our library and collections 
on payment of a fee of 10s. per day or 5s. per half-day. It is difficult 
to select any particular section of our library as being of greater merit 
than the rest, but we would draw attention to “ Boyd’s Marriage Index,” 
a MS. compilation which contains over six million names, and covers many 
of the English counties between the dates 1538 and 1837. We have an 
equally valuable series of indices of those who were apprenticed between 
the years 1710 and 1762 and a further series 1763-1774. This covers the 
whole country and Scotland. Our transcripts of parish registers amount io 
between five and six thousand parishes (of a possible eleven thousand 
before 1837). By far the greater proportion are MS. In the past the 
Travel Association has drawn attention to this society and its facilities 
for overseas visitors. 

In conclusion, may I say that we are an association “not for profit,” 
and supported entirely by subscriptions from our members? For those 
unable to conduct their own research we have a staff of competent research 
assistants who work in our own collections only.—Yours faithfully, 

KATHLEEN BLOMFIELD, Secretary. 

f Genealogists, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1 


THE RUHR 
Sir,—At a time when there are so many other issues to distract public 
opinion, it is good that the Spectator continues to direct attention to the 
question of Germany’s future. In your issue of January 14th you say, 
“The Military Security Board must be made . durable.” But in view 
of the growing revival of aggressive nationalism, is it likely that it will 
last any longer than did the Allied Military Commissions last time ? 
The establishment of some form of control which will outlast the Security 


Society « 


The 


Board seems essential 

A partial safeguard might be found in Allied, 
German, ownership of the German coal and steel industries. 
the Germans decide to nationalise these industries, that, as you 
pointed out, is no guarantee that they will always be used only for 
peaceful purposes ; and those who know something of the power of the 
industrial magnates realise the possibility of the industries reverting to 
private ownership, with all its dangers, as happened with the Prussian 
State collieries. Would it not be better for the Allies to form an inter- 
national body to acquire the ownership of these highly concentrated 
industries—a body in which France, Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany 
held shares—and possibly Britain and the U.S.A.? Some such scheme 
would do something to allay French anxiety, give all the participants an 
interest in the prosperity of Germany and, ultimately, facilitate the co- 
operation and integration of the Ruhr steel and coal industries with 
those across the frontier, of which, economically and geologically, they 
form part.—Yours faithfully, T. H. MINSHALL. 

Reform Club, S.W.1. 
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THE CATERING WAGES REGULATIONS 


Sir,—Your article, Hamstrung Hotels, draws attention to the disastroys 
effect of the ‘aoe on hotels. They are equally disastrous for the hotel 
employees, who, on their account, have lost their employment and Many 
of them their quarters. But the public are not generally aware of the very 
wide sphere over which they are claimed to be enforceable. 

Those who enforce them claim, for instance, that they apply to small 
clubs, where a drink or tea can be obtained by members, and to Offices, 
where cups of tea are provided for the staff, though in both cases the 
provision of such | ref eshment is an incidental and in the first case a 
casual activity. ese officials apparently interpret Section 1(2) of the 
Act as meaning that, when any food or drink is obtainable, its prov ision 
is a main activity of a “part of the undertaking,” which undertakj ng 
ry9 th any worker who performs any work in this connection, though 
the ‘ ’ has no entity and empleys nobody. This extended interpreta- 
tion of * “part of an undertaking” appears to be far removed from what 
was intended, but it spreads the blight of these Regulations widely. For 
instance, it must cause small clubs to close with consequent unemployment 
and in many cases loss of their home to their stewards, many of whom 
are fit for no other job. And it presumably brings under these Regulations 
all domestics in private households who boil a tea-kettle or wash a 
cup or glass in the course of their work, for a household is as much “an 
undertaking ” within the meaning of the Act as the small clubs, to which 
it is claimed that these Regulations apply. 

The nearness of the General Election may temporarily restrain the 
enforcement of these Regulations in private households, but the public 
would be safer if this threat were permanently removed—and soon. This 
overstretching of the sphere of the Act appears to benefit nobody but those 
for whom it provides comfortable jobs at the cost to others of their jobs 
or homely amenities.—Yours faithfully, Cur Bono ? 





. 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


S1r,—The mentality revealed and the implications of Mr. Bacon’s letter 
on the above subject are really astonishing. In these days a 5 per cent. 
overall return on safe investments is rather high, yet, assuming this, on 
the figures given, I calculate Mr. Bacon’s capital assets are in the region 
of £60,000. Yet, not only has this been achieved “ mainly from savings,” 
but, with a daughter still not old enough for a university, Mr. Bacon 
has already retired. In effect, the claim is made that the education of 
his child must not involve him in any sacrifice, however trivial. His 
amenities, his holidays, his sacred capital must not be touched 

I am a minor—a very minor—civil servant. Wounds sustained in the 
First World War have effectually stopped any advancement in my pro- 
fession. Including a disability pension, my income before deduction of 
income-tax, national insurance, &c., is around £460 per annum. I am 
married with two sons aged 20 and 10 respectively. I, too, passionately 
desired my children to go to a university. In the case of the eldest 
boy this desire was realised last October when he went up to Cambridge 
after serving two years in the R.A.F. My wife and I realised there 
would be a price to pay, and for many years, more particularly during 
the last ten, we have proudly and gladly paid as follows: Only two holidays 
in ten years ; no smoking, no drinking — endless make-do-and-mend ; 
personally, a stretch of eight years during which I averaged 70 
work per week with never a free Sunday. Even by this “ penal 
servitude ” my income barely reached £600 per annum before deductions. 

My son won his place by ability and hard work. Even with his 
grants, for which we are deeply grateful, we are still left for half the year 
to maintain him, clothe him and provide for his holidays, recreation, &c. 
We do not regard our efforts as sacrifices in the least. But we are 
naturally impatient of appeals for sympathy from one in a position to 
realise £1,500 or £2,000 from capital assets of £60,000, and thus be quite 
independent of any aid whatever. To do so would be a pleasure in the 
same way as we have paid doctor’s and dentist’s fees ourselves. Incident- 
ally, the Special Levy listed by Mr. Bacon will not be a charge in two 
years’ time. 

For obvious reasons, I must remain anonymous, but enclose my address 
as evidence of good faith—yYours faithfully, LESTRIAN. 








for me, 
hours’ 


HOW THE KAISER LOOKED 


S1ir,—Your correspondent is correct in saying that the Kaiser rode abreast 
with King Edward VII and the Duke of Connaught behind the coffin at 
Queen Victoria’s funeral in London. The context suggests thet Mr. 
Nicolson referred to the funeral in London and not to the ceremony at 
Windsor, which comparatively few people witnessed. As a young officer 
with a party of Royal Field Artillery from Aldershot, I was lining a 
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' DOST 
| AA), THOU LOVE 
<f@* THE PICTURES? 


A journey by rail is very much like a visit to the cinema. In either 
case vou sit and watch a series of pictures. The difference is that in 
the cinema you sit still and the scenes are moved rapidly before you, 
while in the train the scenes are still and you are moved rapidly (as 
you hope) before them. But the results are similar. ie eye 
absorbs a swift sequence of views, some in monochrome and some 
in vivid colour. Personally we prefer the railway, as entertainment. 
The story is easier to follow. The tints are more lifelike. The 
rhythmic rolling of the train forms a less distracting accompani- 
ment than the florid music of the sound-track. Tragedy may be 
seen from the carriage window, but comedy is the principal 
feature of a service which shuns the solemn propriety of front-doors 
and front-gardens, and loves to show its patrons the more candid 
and revealing backs. And on the railway you can pick and choose, 
for there are always two pictures showing at a time. 

But let us not tempt you to travel unnecessarily. These are days for 
saving, not for spending. In which connection we should like to 
point out that St. Pancras Building Society continues unremittingly 
its Service to homeseekers, and continues, therefore, its issue of 
withdrawable shares, which yield currently two-and-a-quarter per 
cent. per annum free of income tax. 





Could we send you our “‘ Guide 
for Investors” (2d. post free) ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


Managing Director—Eric BALES 


ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 


“ If a man compel thee to go with him one 
mile, go with him twain.” 





Life consists of doing what we must do, and what we need not 
do, but just do. We pay taxes to the State that it may disburse 
money to those in need. We may say that if the money is taken 
from us we have done all we can reasonably be asked. That is 
the one mile. What about the second? That consists of 
something which is not duty but goes beyond that ; it is a grace, 
it is something which we need not do, but which everything that 
is best in us impels us to do. 








For this grace in giving, the G.B.I. provides an opportunity 
of lending a helping hand to those who need our company 
in the second mile. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals 


of vital importance to British Industry. 


ALEC DUNCAN saises wool in the South Island 
of New Zealand. He hasn’t much to grumble about on 
wool prices today ; but he realises that, in the long run, his 
destiny is in other people’s hands. Weaving, dyeing and 
finishing will determine whether woollen goods are chosen 
by the couturiers, demanded by the public 

Monsanto has evolved new textile chemicals which 
will have a remarkable effect on worsted spinning 
techniques, and may materially increase the value 


™ 


At the same time, Monsanto is directly 


» helping Duncan maintain his livelihood, and is 


of Britain’s exports of woollen goods. 


helping to provide you with the goods you need. 
Just one more example of the way Monsanto 


is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
If you 


have a chemical problem it is highly probable 


that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMI 


8 WATERLOO PLACE - LONDON - SWI ae 


TED 
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section of the north side of the Mall, near Buckingham Palace. Since 
the Kaiser rode on the left, I was within a few feet of him. I remember 
being deeply impressed -by his military bearing on horseback—he was 
magnificently mounted—and by the austere expression of his face, but not 
by its pallidness. I thought he looked very fit—yYours faithfully, 
Dunavon, Craigavad, Co. Down. T. D. HACKETT. 


S1r,—On the occasion of Queer Victoria’s funeral I was a member of a 
, detachment of the 12th Middlesex (Civil Services) Rifles, which was lining 
}a small portion of the route in Hyde Park, near to the site of what is now 
the Dorchester Hotel, I had a close-up view of the procession, including 
the Kaiser, Edward VII and other monarchs. The Kaiser was on horse- 
back. He was certainly pale and solemn-looking. To me, he appeared 
haggard.—Yours faithfully, J. R. J. Passmore. 

Lorne, Fort Road, Warwicks Bench, Guildford. 


WHERE IS PONTYGLO? 


Sir,—With reference to the enquiry (The Spectator, January 14th) re the 
location of the town which if the setting of my novel, Some Trust In 
Chariots, I am glad to inform your correspondent that the Pontyglo of 
the novel is, in actual fact, Pontypridd. Famous as a mining centre, famous 
also as the home of the father and son who wrote the Welsh National 
Anthem, Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau, and for its singers, for its champion 
boxers, such as the late Fred Welsh, one-time lightweight champion of 
the world, Frank Moody and others, it is still more famous as the home 
of Glyn Davies, the Cambridge University and Wales outside-half, who 
was mainly responsible for England's defeat of Saturday last. 

Pontypridd, which in English literally means “ Bridge of Earth,” is more 
often than not affectionately spoken of as “ Good old Ponty ” by Welshmen 
at home and abroad. For greater freedom in the writing of my novel 
I took the liberty of renaming it Pontyglo, in English “ Bridge of Coal,” 
and many now living in the town have since agreed that Pontyglo is quite 
as appropriate, having regard to_its industrial history, as Pontypridd. 
Whether or no, it has always been a grand old town and the mining 
metropolis of South Wales. I can only hope that my novel is worthy 
of the town and its people—Yours faithfully, JAcK JONEs. 

55 Porthamal Road, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 


EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOOLS 


Str,—Statistics just released by the University of London for the Mid- 
summer, 1948, General School Examination show that the average age 
of all candidates taking the examination was 16 years 44 months ; of boys 
only 16 years 4 months, of girls only 16 years 44 months. Under the 
regulations for the new General Certificate of Education, boys and girls 
after 1950 will generally take the examination between the ages of 
15 years 9 months and 16 years 9 months. 

It would appear, then, that the Minister’s decision finds some justifica- 
tion in present normal practice.—Yours faithfully, ROLAND EArt. 

Greenside, 18 Birkheads Road, Reigate. 

[The average age is hardly relevant. What would be interesting would 
be to know how many candidates took the examination below the age 
of 16.—Eb., The Spectator.) 


Sir,—From all the discussion there has been about the new school 
examination, it appears that many people have the strange idea that at 
present a child takes School Certificate when he is considered ready 
for it. In most schools, however, the individual is not considered at all, 
but takes the exam. four or five years after entering the school according 
to the custom of that school. When it is taken in four years it usually 
means that the less bright child fails and has to take it again, but those 
who pass either leave or go into the sixth form at the early age of 15 to 
Start cramming three subjects for Higher Certificate, studying literature, 
&c., which they are hardly mature enough to appreciate. 

Many parents, I know, join me in wishing Mr. Tomlinson every success 
in his endeavours to stop this sort of thing. We want our children to 
have some time for real education.—Yours, &c., MARGARET DALE. 

49 Sketty Park Road, Swansea. 


BOOK-TOKENS 


Sir,—After months of pleasurable endeavour, I was lucky enough last 
week to win a prize in the Spectator crossword, and duly received a 
handsome book-token entitling me to buy a book or books to the value 
of one guinea. After due thought, I determined to try to get a copy 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which has been missing from my 
library for some years. A large bookshop in Victoria Street (not Wilson's) 
told me that they did not exchange the ordinary book-tokens at all. In 
Charing Cross Road the shops I visited said that book-tokens did not 
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apply to second-hand books, and they did not “touch them.” I am not 
dismayed, and have no doubt that I shall eventually get good value for 
my prize. But the attitude of these booksellers strikes me as stupid and 
unco-operative. The book-token is in essence a glorified postal order which 
can only be cashed in a bookshop and cannot, like an ordinary P.O., be 
squandered in a tavern or dissipated in the general household expenses, 
One would think that the habit of using them for presents and prizes 
must bring a lot of money to bookshops which otherwise would go else. 
where. It is particularly hard to understand why they cannot be used 
for second-hand books.—Yours, &c., H. P. Garwoon. 
2 Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W. 19. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


S1r,—Though the United Nations have now shown their awareness of 
the terrible plight of the Palestine Arab refugees, and have voted a 
considerable sum for their succour, owing to the complexity of the 
United Nations administrative machine it is inevitable that it will be 
some time before this aid becomes truly effective. In the meantime, 
these refugees—men, women and children—are dying daily through 
exposure, starvation and disease. There are still tens of thousands of 
them huddling in the open amongst the rocks, without ev-1 a tent to 
shelter them from the bitter cold which prevails in winter in the mountains 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan. We beg the help of readers now.’ A 
shilling given now is worth more than a pound in the spring. A shilling 
will keep a baby alive for a week—ten shillings a whole family. Please 
send your contributions to the Anglo-Arab Relief Fund, 27 Eaton Place, 
S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, 
J. B. Gruss, Mary Spears, H. C. SINDERSON. 


AND/OR OR AND OR OR OR BOTH 


S1r,—It, was cruel and, I suspect, slightly malicious of your Correspondence 
Editor to inflict on us last week the above headline—just like that and 
without the help of punctuation of any kind. Even now I am not sure 
that I have been able to cope with it. In a spirit of revenge I pass on 
to him an unpunctuated specimen which was recently given me by some 
of my boys, and which may be new, as it was to me, to some of your 
readers: “Smith where Brown had had had had had had had had had 
had a better reception by his English master than had had had had.” 
The older one with five consecutive “thats” pales into insignificance 
by the side of this monster. 

On second thoughts, the Christmas spirit not having completely 
evaporated, I append the punctuated version: “Smith, where Brown 
had had ‘had’ had had ‘had had’; ‘had” had had a better reception 
by his English master than ‘had had’ had had.”—Yours faithfully, 

Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. GEorRGE A. RIDING. 


THE PRINCE 


Sir,—Mr. Paxman. Tiptaft refers to St. Luke II. 17; but surely the 
pronoun in that verse refers not to the Child, but to “this thing” men- 
tioned in verse 15. Verse 18, where it states that “those that heard 
it wondered,” appears to corroborate this view.—Yours faithfully, 
Ballywalter Park, Co. Down. DUNLEATH. 


THE REAL POOR 


Sir,—During 1948 wages in this country have risen by over a hundred 
million pounds. Could not, therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when framing his forthcoming Budget, do something to alleviate the lot 
of those whose incomes have in no way increased since 1939, amongst 
whom are nearly all the clergy and ministers of every religious denomina- 
tion, and certainly not add to the burden which they and their families 
have to carry in days like these ?—Yours truly, COUNTRY PARSON. 


TRUSSING AND BALING 


Sir,—Sir W. Beach Thomas notes that the “ trussing ” of hay and straw 
is on the increase, and goes on to mention uses for these trusses. Trussing 
(a hand process) is almost defunct ; Sir William is confusing the modern 
(mechanical) method of wire “ baling” with trussing. “ Bales,” either of 
hay or straw, but practically only of straw, can be used for building 
walls, clamps, &c., being as they are compressed to almost “ water- 
tightness.” Trusses (much looser and string-tied) could not be used for 
these purposes.—Yours faithfully, G. T. GwyTHer. 
Isington Farm, Binsted, Alton, Hants 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates 


for a man aged 65 (ora womanaged 70) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No Shareholders 











similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory homes 
are receiving education, moral training and 
spiritual guidance which will fit them to take 
their places as worthy citizens in the world. 


PLEASE HELP THE SOCIETY IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Potron: H.M. The King. 
President : Admiral of The Fleet, The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O, 
Chairman ond Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E. 
General Secretary : F. Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 






































Not so funnu 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash's sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 


waving arms and legs struck 





rome passers-by as funny, But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
share the joke. He was unable to work for 
many months, while expenses mounted, Yet 
he was able to conve esee with an easy mind, 
for under his *General’ Personal Accident 


Policy he received £10 a week until be was fit. 








£44 year covers you for £10 a week accident benefit. Are 

Dea . 2 vou wise to face the risk — and all that it means te your 
f eace of mind dependants — without this cover? It’s worth while 
° finding out mere about this and other benefits of the 

costs very little . General's” Personal Accident Policies—just send 
the coupen. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Greece of Thucydides 


Thucydides and the History of His Age. By G. B. Grundy. 
well. 2 vols., 25s. each.) 





(Black- 


Tue recent death of G. B. Grundy a few months after the welcome 
reappearance of his big book on Thucydides (now reprinted as 
volume I of the complete work), together with a second volume 
written mainly, it appears, in 1944-45, is an invitation not only to 
regret his passing but also to remember his services to the interpreta- 
tion of ancient Greece in this century. Grundy belonged to the 
Oxford of Pelham and Greenidge, Munro, Macan and E. M. Walker, 
to say nothing of others who are with us still—aen Oxford which took 
the study of ancient history (as it still takes it) very seriously, and 
which expected (and I hope still expects) that every man reading 
“ Greats” should at least know his Thucydides pretty well. To the 
study of Thucydides Grundy contributed (as it seems to one who 
never knew him personally but only from his writings) a certain 
persistent unorthodoxy of mind which occasionally led him into 
positions apparently untenable, but which always originated in a 
genuine attempt to “think himself back” into the age which he was 
seeking to interpret. He added to his study of texts and documents 
e& personal experience of the material conditions in which Greeks 
lived some forty or fifty years ago, for he believed, no doubt rightly, 
that they approximated in many ways to those of the fifth century B.c. 
The climate, the soil, the food, the bodily fatigues of even simple 
journeys in that country—these and similar experiences, one feels, 
went to sharpen his appreciation of that material in the history of 
Thucydides (and in other ancient writers) the exposition and inter- 
pretation of which have proved the most valuable part of the book 
which was published in 1910 (vol. I of the present publication) ; 
namely, the chapters which dealt with the economic background 
of Greek history, especially with population and food-supply, and 
with the technique of Greek warfare influenced by those very things. 


In the same way in volume II the most valuable sections 
are the series of topographical studies based upon the notes made 
by Grundy on his travels in Greece in the first decade of this 
century or even a year or two earlier. Plataea, Olpae, Pylos and 
Sphacteria, Delium, Syracuse—they take you back; or if you 
have never been there before in the flesh or in spirit, under 
Grundy’s guidance they take you there. In general, however, it 
would perhaps be too much to expect that the second volume should 
not be thinner (in both senses) than the robust volume of 1910. It 
is now that the writer really comes to grips with the mind of 
Thucydides himself, and there are at least two reasons (apart from the 
passage of thirty-five years or so) why he was less likely to be out- 
standingly successful here than previously. The first is that he was 
less interested in the intellectual] than in the material as a problem 
for study: “I am convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that history 
is made in the life of peoples rather than of individuals, and that, 
in the life of peoples, it is the material rather than the intellectual 
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interest which makes contemporary history.” The quotation 
admittedly is from the preface of 1910, and Grundy may perhaps 
have retreated somewhat from this position later in life ; though [| 
doubt whether he was the man to retreat very far. The second reason 
is that the opportunity in this field was far more restricted than that 
which he took when he did his earlier work on the economic back- 
ground. The mind of Thucydides is not, even today, an open beok 
with which “every schoolboy ” may be expected to be familiar ; but 
it does happen to have been the subject of an uncommonly good 
study in recent years by Professor Finley of Harvard. Grundy’s 
main conclusions on this subject, whether reached independently or 
by conviction from reading Finley (whose name I think he never 
mentions), do not differ substantially from his, though they are far 
less persuasively set out. This kind of réle, one suspects, may not 
have been altogether congenial. The old warhorse does not always 
take kindly to the mere ceremonial parade, with the banners there, 
the drums, the uniforms, the cannon there too—but where is the 
enemy ? 

Today men of sense do not need to be told that Thucydides is a 
writer worth reading. If our fathers and grandfathers in the 
unexampled security of the Victorian era could appreciate that here 
was a historian of war and politics who was unusually acute and 
profound, how much more do we, accustomed to living on a razor’s 
edge, recognise as authentic a voice which speaks direct from his 
experience to our own ? When we read that “ war is a rough teacher, 
and brings most men’s characters to a level with their fortunes”; 
or that “if you appease them in this, you will merely be convicted in 
their minds of cowardice and will instantly have to meet some greater 
demand ” ; or that small States would all prefer to be free under 
either form of government rather than enjoy the government of their 
preference as satellites or subjects of a Great Power—when we read 
these things we do not merely suspect, we know, that they were true 
then, are true now, and will remain true (in his own phrase) “ while 
human nature remains what it is.” 

Thucydides deserves the devotion which he inspires in a number 
of his readers, and the size of the number might perhaps surprise 
the devotees themselves if it could be ascertained. For my part, 
if I should ever find myself a second time on the island of Sphacteria, 
I shall think of Thucydides of course, and of Demosthenes and Cleon 
and the Spartans who were blockaded and outfought inte surrender 
there, but I shall think also of G. B. Grundy who once spent six weeks 
on the uninhabited island, encamped beside the only well, the water 
from which is “ decidedly brackish, so that I had my drinking water 
brought every day from Navarino ” ; and I shall probably still wonder 
whether he was alone for those six weeks, or whether he had some- 
body with him to argue with. G. T. GRIFFITH. 


Seventeenth-Century Europe 
A History of Europe, 1610-1715. By W. F. Reddaway. (Methuen 25s.) 


At the Glorious Revolution, observed Lord Acton in a passage 
which Mr. Reddaway quotes, “the history of nations had turned 
into its modern bed, and the Englishman became the leader of the 
world.” Indeed those who in our own time, being anxious to provide 
a historical foundation for Western Union, would comprise the 
history of England in the history of Europe, must explain what 
certainly seems a striking contrast in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the early seventeenth century after the early Stuart 
kings had attempted to reign as benevolent autocrats, England 
became the scene of startling revolutions. In France, on the other 
hand, internal peace was unbroken save only when the Frondeurs 
fought Cardinal Mazarin and defeat faced the armies of Louis XIV. 
But when King William III obtained the throne of England the 
picture changed ; the Revolution confirmed the parliamentary vic- 
tories in the civil war or, as Lord Balfour once put it, while the 
Great Rebellion failed because it was not a rebellion but a revolu- 
tion, the Glorious Revolution succeeded because it was not a 
revolution but a rebellion. Thenceforward in the eighteenth-century 
Parliament, under the guidance of the new gentry, became the major 
factor in the government of England. But en the Continental 
mainland it was now the heyday of the benevolent despots till they 
fell with a clatter before the onslaught of the French Revolution. 
Meanwhile domestic peace in our land enabled us to achieve a 
great industrial revolution and thereby gain a commercial advantage 
which we did not lose until the First World War. In the previous 
century, however, it had been the Dutch, directed by a bourgeoisie 
that reduced the ruling family to Stadtholders, who had won 
economic leadership and had successfully defied France, as England 
was to defy her a hundred years later. 
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Forthcoming Selections 


COASTAL ADVENTURE 
J. Wentworth Day 





THE ROOSEVELT LETTERS 


Vol. 1. 1887-1904 





Being the personal correspondence of ‘F.D.R? 
Edited by Elliott Roosevelt 


A NORFOLK DIARY 
Memoirs of a country parson, circa 1850 
Edited by H. B. J. Armstrong 












SCOTTISH ART 


Stanley Cursiter 
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MALTA 
Sir Harry Luke 







Details of these and other outstanding Harrap Books are 
contained in our Spring/Summer List 1949. 






Those interested are invited to send their names and 

addresses to our Publicity Dept., 182, High Holborn, 

London, W.C.1, when regular particulars of our 
plans will be sent. 
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January books 


Early Stages 


JOHN GIELGUD 


New revised edition containing additional photographs and 
list of Mr. Gielgud’s recent productions and appearances. 
12s. 6d. net 


256 pages. 


The Film 
ITS ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
ARTISTIC PROBLEMS 


An original study of the film, prepared by Swiss experts and 
illustrated with stills, diagrams and charts. 


83 x 112 ins. 


Demy 8vo. 





25s. net 





Music of the Storm 
DAVID JOHN WELSH 


‘Mr. Welsh has the gift of creating atmosphere—an 
attribute used to excellent advantage in this second novel.’ 
Northern Daily Telegraph. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 





Some recent successes 


I Decorate My Home 
DEREK PATMORE 


‘A sheaf of ideas and suggestions that can be profitably—and 
decoratively—acted on even in these makeshift days.” 
Sunday Times. 


“House decoration made easy.’ Daily Mail. 


Demy 8vo. Photos and colour illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


The Four Georges 
W. M. THACKERAY 
with an introduction by James Agate 


*. .. no subject ever presented a better opportunity for the 


display of Thackeray's critical faculties . . . a new and hand- 
some edition finely printed and well bound.’ Sphere. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


J hd uJ 
The Soviet Spy System 
JOHN BAKER WHITE, M.P. 
with an introduction by Raymond Blackburn, M.P. 
‘It is a good thing that Mr. White has presented the facts 


of the case in a form which makes them readily accessible to 


large numbers of people.” Sunday Graphic. 
Demy 8vo. Illus., maps. 7s. 6d. net 


The Journeyman 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 


‘Mr. Caldwell, artist in ugliness, is horribly readable.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
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Such are among the reflections which can be aroused by reading 
Mr. Reddaway’s full account of European history between 1610 
and 1715. Mr. Reddaway carefully guides the student through the 
mazes of diplomatic and military events and makes a perspicacious 
sweep from the marshes of Poland (of which State he has a 
specialised knowledge) to the Portuguese vineyards. On the whole 
he leaves his readers to draw their own conclusions from an admirable 
survey of the facts. But he makes two important points. One is 
that we should not too readily accept the decline of Spain at the 
outset of the seventeenth century ; for the Spanish Habsburgs then 
still ruled a vast empire and Spain remained a considerable military 
power when the century closed. Secondly, he emphasises the 
“Caesarism” of Louis XIV which brought its own retribution. 
But Mr. Reddaway by no means confines his gaze to Western 
Europe. Looking at European history from our modern vantage 
point he properly gives the rise of Russia its full importance, First 
the Muscovites are pictured as isolated, primitive and superstitious 
—in a land “ of straggling wooden buildings in a featureless country- 
side, remote from any considerable centre, and puny in comparison 
with the Russian heat and storm.” But a hundred years later, after 
the Russian guns had defeated Charles XII’s Swedish infantry at 
the battle of Poltava, a new State had come into being with a new 
capital at St. Petersburg, where sat a mad, cruel genius of a King 
who stimulated his country “as a Russian stimulates his horse— 
with a tremendous punch.” Perhaps it was at that moment— 
though contemporaries did not know it and until lately historians 
have not thought of it—that a new Europe was born. Mr. Reddaway 
is cautious about making his own estimates even of Peter the Great’s 
character, but here in this comprehensive text-book are the bricks 
out of which intelligent schoolboys and university students may 
build their own castles of ideas Percy HAYMAN. 


A Great Pro-Consul 


Life of Lord Lloyd. By Colin Forbes Adam. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Wo was Lord Lloyd ? 
by the very young person. 
“Oh just one of those pro-consuls of the Kipling school. 
ful Governor of Bombay, less successful High Commissioner of Egypt, 
President of the Navy League, chairman of the British Council 
and Minister for the Colonies, and,” he may even add, “until he 
made good in the last office, a reactionary malcontent and an 
embarrassment to his contemporaries.’ 

Now there is perhaps some substance in these two charges. The 
best vears of George Lloyd’s maturity coincided with the two inter- 
war decades when his passionate beliefs were despised and his 
persistency in advocating them derided. The "twenties and ’thirties 
exhaled a fog of cynicism that permeated the very arteries of social 
and public life. Against the universal apathy induced Lloyd fought, 
usually single-handed, with unflagging vigour and sometimes with 
bitterness, for he was not to turn an ear to the siren voices of 
expediency or self-advancement—-yet he was naturally an ambitious 
man—nor, where principles were at stake, did he tolerate the mean- 
This relentless attitude and the fact 


We can already hear this question asked 
The not so young person will reply: 
Success- 


ing of compromise in others. 
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that his political warnings and prognostications—and these were 
seldom comforting—were repeatedly proved correct, invited 
unpopularity. Lloyd’s passionate beliefs were straightforward. They 
lay quite simply in the superior ideals of British honour and justige, 
as derived from our traditional interpretation of the Christan doc- 
trines, and in the duty of the governing class to fulfil these ideals 
at no matter what sacrifice to the individual. 


In his book Mr. Forbes Adam unravels the development of George 
Lloyd’s ideals which, until his sudden end in 1941, pursued a straight 
and undeviating path. His sympathy with his subject is unqualified, 
and yet he delicately avoids the pitfalls of fulsome eulogy. Hig 
story is most interesting when it covers the Bombay years, but 
his impartiality does not sufficiently justify his subject’s cast-iron 
case in the tragic anti-climax of the Egyptian High Commissionership, 
and he takes too much for granted his reader’s acquaintance with 

Joyd’s own Egypt since Cromer, an apologia little read outside ag 
narrow circle of specialists. 

On its. face value Lord Lloyd’s career was conventional enough, 
It was that of a younger son of prosperous family, and education at 
Eton and Cambridge, whose early travels in the Middle Eas: 
suddenly inspired dedication to the cause of Empire. Henceforth 
the story is of a life, with wavering fortunes, of unremitting imperial 
service. From the rather unsophisticated letters of Lloyd’s early 
manhood exchanged with his intimate friend Pepys-Cockerell we 
can appreciate the astonishing gulf between the pre- and post-1914 
generations. Young men, nourished upon Kipling knight errantry, 
took life and themselves seriously. Pepys-Cockerell’s admonitory 
letters are related to admiring references in a diary to his friend’s 
“burning desire” for adventure and physical danger. “ He wants 
to be shot at,” he exclaims with approval at the opening of the 
1914 war. His friend’s comment upon a baptism of fire in the 
trenches was: “It reminded me of a grouse drive . . . I enjoyed it 
quite immensely.” But if his courage in the face of physical dangers 
was reckless enough, before administrative problems of great moment 
it was cool and considered. 

To me Lord Lloyd’s life is chiefly remarkable as a study of 
character composed of an infinity of intriguing and endearing facets. 
Mr. Forbes Adam lays stress upon “that extra ration of vitality 
and determination” to carry through what he knew to be right, 
which shaped his outstanding personality. He does not gloss over 
Lloyd’s inability to relax and digest the fruits of his labour before 
embarking with herculean energy upon another, an inability which 
clearly distressed his subject as much as it does his biographer. 
His restlessness, bred of a highly romantic, essentially Celtic dis- 
position, could not be controlled. It was only checked by his 
inordinate humility, a surprising virtyg perhaps in the eyes of those 
who did not really know him, but_unfailing in a man of deep religious 
piety. It is by the measure of thi§ piety that his ultimate uccesses 
and failures will be judged. It lay upon him like a protective outer 
skin of which he was very fully aware—and by which he was, I had 
almost said, naively bewildered—but it did not prevent him inviting 
the broadest discussion of its meaning with the most engaging 
frankness. Nor, as might be supposed, did it have in any degree 
a blinding effect upon his judgements and conduct. What it did 
undoubtedly influence was his sense of practical realities. He has, 
of course, been dubbed a reactionary, but there is sufficient contra- 
diction of this in his ardent efforts to ameliorate the living conditions 
of the masses under his authority, notably in Bombay. Here the 
vast scale of his housing veforms and of the Barrage scheme (that 
bears his name) to irrigate six million acres of Sind is enduring 
testimony to the man who counselled caution—and not by any 
means procrastination—in working for eventual self-government for 
the millions of people as yet unprepared for it. 

James Lees-Mitne. 





1848 


The Opening of an Era: 1848. An Historical Symposium, Edited by 
Frangois Fetjé. (Allan Wingate. 21s.) 
LAsT year saw a spate of publications, especially in French, designed 
to celebrate the centenary of the revolutions of 1848. Much of this 
material was sentimental and uncritical, unconvincing efforts to 
rekindle the ashes of a revolutionary tradition long since dead, a 
bogus romanticism of the barricades. Mr. Fetj6’s volume, however, is 
a serious historical study, first published in French, now translated 
by Hugh Shelley and dressed up with a new introduction by A. J. P. 
Taylor. The plan of the book is good, its execution unequal. Mr. 
Fetj6 had the excellent idea of securing studies of the famous Year 
of Revolutions in every country of Europe, including Great Britain, 
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P. H. Newby 


has written 


A JOURNEY TO THE INTERIOR, AGENTS AND 
WITNESSES, and MARINER DANCES; his 
fourth novel 


THE SNOW PASTURE 


was published last week 
[9s. net] 


William Plomer 


whose special gift as a story-teller has 

always been to bring unfamiliar scenes 

and people to life, has made a selection 

from his stories of Africa, Greece, Japan 
and England; 


FOUR COUNTRIES 
which will be published on Monday 


[ios. 6d. net] 
































Frances Pitt 

| BIRDS IN BRITAIN 
| This new volume in the Jn Britain Series is by one of 
our best known nature writers. The book is illustrated 


i with seventeen coloured plates and over 300 photo- 
graphs. 25s. net 


Laurance Tipton 

CHINESE ESCAPADE 
This book is not only a tale of high courage and 
adventure but gives an account of the activities of the 


non-Communist guerillas in China. With maps and 
drawings. 16s. net 


Charles d’Ydewalle 

A BELGIAN MANOR IN TWO*WARS 
In this delightfully nostalgic volume of reminiscences a 
well-known author evokes the quiet, almost medieval 
spirit of his native country and recalls the charm of a 
vanished time.—Book Society recommend. 10s, 6d. net 


Ferene Nagy 

| THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
I In this book the former Prime Minister of Hungary 
tells of the recent political strife in the Soviet- | 
controlled lands of Eastern Europe, and of his own || 
removal and exile. 30s. net 
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Publication January 27th 


THE 
WHITE' COCKADE 


THE BARON PORCELLI 
The lives and adventures of James Francis 
Edward Stuart and his sons “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie ” and Cardinal York. 

With 18 illustrations. 2156 


BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
An extremely topical and human story, which 
presents a penetrating analysis of modern 
politics together with a message for all who 
wish to understand it. 10s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 











_ * * * * * * 4 * 
The Coneern for Social * 
Justice in the Puritan 

Revolution * 


WILHELM SCHENK 


“May a writer who has struggled with these fascinating 


problems himself... congratulate him on a good start and * 
his publishers on an elegant book in these utility times?” 
—Spectator, 15s net 
A Y o * 
The South African 
s > o -_ 
Opposition 1939-45 r. 


An essay in Contemporary History 
MICHAEL ROBERTS and A, E. G. TROLLIP 


“The work is written with careful moderation smoothly * 
sauced with irony. I judge it just and able history.”— 


New Statesman. 15s net 
* 
Theatre 
HAROLD HOBSON 
“Tt traces, bene:th its surface of chit-chat and criticism + 
...the pattern that has emerged since the war in the 
British theatre.” —Listener. 12s 6d net 
* 


My Grandfather 

DENIS CONSTANDUROS 
“A charming and most happily observed study of a fleeting * 
and today, fabulous era; Edwardian England with its gas- 
light, and tep-hats, and parlourmaids.”—B.B.C. Broadcast. 
6s 6d net ¥ 


LONGMANS 
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the United States and Russia, where there were no revolutions, as Revolution (using universal suffrage to elect a Louis Napoleon) ar 
well as Scandinavia, Spain, Rumania and Greece, which usually they proceeded to cut each other’s throats. As for “ the springtime,” 
get left out of the books. He himself, as editor, provides a sketch of «the twin legacy of 1843, as Mr. Taylor says, was class war and 
Europe on the eve of 1848 and a concluding chapter, besides con- national hatreds. 1848 marked the opening of an era, but i. _was to 
tributing the best of the historical studies, the account of the prove very different from the Universal Republic of Peace d Love, 
revolution in Hungary. of which the enthusiasts like Lamartine and Mazzini ey pe 
None of the other contributors reaches Mr. Fetjé’s own standard ; ALAN Buttock, 
in less than forty pages he gives the best account of this phase of —_ 
Hungarian history available in English. Dr. Endres’ chapter on Religion and Social Life 
Austria, M. Bourgin’s on France and M. Halperin’s on Switzer or land ; ee 
are straightforward, clear and well worth reading, especially the firs Madame Swetchine. By M. V. Woodgate. (Browne and Nolan. 8s, 64) 
But after these the standard drops rather noticeably *rofessor SOPHIA SOYMONOV, who was married at nineteen to the gentle 
° . . * ’ 
Vermeil’s essay on the German revolution is a muddle, and Delio elderly and courtly general Swetchine, was born in Moscow jp 
Cantimori’s on Italy both a muddle and unreadable. The essays on 1782. Her father was well-born and in religion at least out. 
the smaller countries are interesting, as light on very dark places, but wardly orthodox. But his private sympathies were for French 
it is a rather dim light and they are not much more than adequate. thought and culture, and the ideas that surrounded Madame 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Taylor remarks in his introduction, the attempt Swetchine in youth were liberal and rationalist. But in 1801, follow. 
to see the revolutions of 1848 as a European phenomenon, and to. ing the temporary disgrace of her husband, she was forced to give 
bring accounts of all the revolutions together into a Single volume, ip her life of balls, theatres and court functions in St. Pete 
is something new, at any rate in English, and the enterprise was worth and@ retire to the cou intry, where, surprised by the unexpected s 
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the trouble Mr. Fetjé has obviously taken she threw herself “into the arms of God.” The experi 
_ Most of the contributors have been content with a narrative, | protracted. Hesitating between the Orthodox C! I 
» Mr. Fetjé and (in the English edition) Mr. familiarity had n g, and the Roman C} > whic 
conclusions. Mr. Taylor is on the top of his it was dangerous belong, she took no apparent step 


tated, she returned to court 


tity of n tebooks with her ref 


of a brilliant and witty essay he pricks all tk 
the fireworks, pulls down all the shrines and blest 
From Mettern ich to Marx no one is spared ; 
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Rousseau, Pyt! 























them al] equa } 
Genlis. When in 
aS 1815, she settled yea 
y she kept a sak n antithes 
ani of Madame Récam sr 
’s introduc- than the br I nbe 
n etjO’s conclusion are su he same rather than Sail 
r tv of the old world was e thr ia Madame Sw seems to ve been beautiful nor 
unpr d growth of population, an unpre witty. The passages that Mi 55 Woodgate r note. 
the m of industry and an unprecedented books show a mind that was sensible but not ( 
of ideas. The these three factors was that in suppose that she drew people to her because she v cl 
broke rngpae ee with its past. This, Mr. Taylor c unaffected and sincere, and if this does not seen enough i 
indelible achievement of the Year of Revolutions for her influence, one may add the algebraic quantity, cha: 
destruction was intended ; ; Mr. Fetjdé recalls Fiaut woman with common sense, a firm faith, and time and sym] 
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Moreau reel ing through the streets of Paris “as thoug 
all mankind beat in his breast.” But the revoluti 


give to her friends can scarcely fail to be influential, and it 
sets her among the famous she will be interesting. 

not make the revolutions (they never do), and re profoundly Swetchine was a close friend of the Emperor Alexander, of 
wrong about what would be their outcome. ‘he most dangerous de Maistre and of Lacordaire. Her life was set among those currents 
delusion of 1848, as Mr. Fetj6 points out, was what I 





1 : Proud hon “yo that in the early years of the last century were sweeping 
“republican mysticism,” the mystique of Mazzini and Michelet, the sections of society towards 





‘ the Church, while others were born 
belief that by the very fact of its existence the republic would off in the opposite dir rection by a belief in science : and progress. It 
produce social harmony and peaceful progress. hese illusions jg a complex period, and thos: who are interested in it will find 
were shattered on the hard intractable facts of social and racial this biography unusually rewarding. Miss Woodgate has som 





conflict, the June Days in Paris, the national conflicts in Central rather distracting tricks of style. But her book is short ‘as all 
Europe ni Dak cane ; biographies of a, historical figures should be), well-informed, 
1848 as “the springtime of the Peoples” is another of clear and intelligent, and the first biography of Madame Swetchine 
hs. Throughout Europe—outside the towns which still repre- jn English. PHILIP TROWER. 
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“ ted a minority—the peoples either turned their backs on the 
Te a. ee ee ee ee 2 2 2 Johnson as Jurist 
FPF BLIP BALI BL PLP DVS. so Dr. Johnson and the Law. By Sir Arnold McNair. (Cambridge 








ri a University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Bh Sampson Low Ve AUGUSTINE BIRRELL once said that, when crossed in conversation or 
ra] Na goaded by folly, Johnson was capal ble of anything. That possibly 
X — e e es accounts for the highly unusu views expressed by Johnson on 
8 The Ww idening Mirror what a judge might properly do with his spare time, for Boswell, 
Seda st . a on occasion, was not incapable of supplying the goad of folly. The 
aX DENYS VAL BAKER Pe author of this book is $ notgpnly one of ~y ngs distinguished lawyers 
Four very different people, each faced with a deep personal crisis, a of our day, but he is also a judge of the highest eminence. He 

solve their problems through the widening mirror of hard experience. Ny may be well assured that Johnson would h ave approved the us 
gh] Thisis Denys Val Baker's third and most mature novel. 8s. 6d. net. D¥gt he has made of his leisure, for “he has turned over half a library 
Na to make one book” and has enriched it with the fruits of his 


“6 The Heart of the Street ai experience and gifts of understanding and judgement. 


i ; The theme of a > book was hapnilv chose for although 
. JOHN FREDERIC GIBSON \a The theme of the bool as happily chosen, for althoug 
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has been written of Johnson’s association with the law, as 
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Groom’s 
Crippleage 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


™ s ye = 
Four English Portraits 
“a fine readable book.” HOWARD SPRING 
“the best of his four portraits is that of Charles Waterton. 
His description of this engaging eccentric is among the best 


things that Richard Aldington has written. Which is saying 
much.” HAROLD NICOLSON 


at EDGWARE, cares for 200 crippled women, 
trains them, gives them employment and 
helps them to help themselves. 


at WESTERHAM, cares for 80 able-bodied 
girls up to the age of 16. 


A Book Society Recommendation. 9/6 net 
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a little remarkable. The book is necessarily full of law, sometimes 
even a little technical, as when Boswell consulted Johnson on the 
Scots law of “ vicious intromission” (as he spelt it); but the great 
merit of the book is that the law is incidental, and the great figure 
of Johnson dominates the scene as he was wont to do in life. This 
is essentially a book about Johnson, and the law is merely the 
Setting. It will interest every kind of reader, not lawyers only, and 
every lover of Johnson will be grateful. 

The seven chapters into which the book is divided are complete 
little essays in themselves, but there is a unity of purpose common 
to all. The century in which Johnson lived was remarkable for its 
great legal figures—Hardwicke, Mansfield, Thurlow, Blackstone, 
Stowell, Eldon—and Sir Arnold writes briefly of them all and of 
Johnson’s relations with them. But it may illustrate the appeal this 
book makes to all classes of readers that, even in the chapter dealing 


with these great figures, room is found for an account of that 
memorable meeting, after the lapse of forty-nine years, between 


Johnson and Oliver Edwards, the retired solicitor in Chancery. 
It is remembered chiefly for the observation of Edwards that Burke 
thought so exquisite a trait of character—“ cheerfulness was always 
breaking in ”—but it is equally memorable for the observation of 


Johnson: “You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers know life 
practically. A bookish man should always have them to converse 
with. They have what he wants.” The chapter on Johnson’s legal 


reading and the contents of his library is most illuminating, and 
Sir Arnold comments: “ There may be a leaning towards the Greek 
and Latin classics and biblical learning, but ‘ Mudge on a catarrhous 
cough’ or ‘James on fevers’ or ‘Woodward's history of fossils’ 
is as much at home as Thomas Aquinas or Boswell’s Corsica.” 
Humour, it is good to see, can break in, even in a law library. 

Johnson’s extremely sensible views on professional ethics are dis- 
cussed in some detail. His defence of the profession of the advocate 
has long been used as an effective rejoinder to Swift's ill-natured 
condemnation, and in this at least all lawyers will agree with the 
judgement of Johnson’s wife: “He is the most sensible man I ever 
met.” But the chapter which might with advantage have been 
made longer is the intensely interesting last chapter where Sir 
Arnold discusses what might have been the measure of Johnson’s 
success had he been called to the Bar. This is a fascinating theme, 
and it might well have been embellished and embroidered with 
the wealth of illustration at which Sir Arnold hints, and from 
his own wide experience. No doubt it would have been irrelevant, 
for example, to compare Coleridge, “that incomparable declaimer 
and speech maker” as Crabb Robinson called him, and of whom 
Sergeant Rough nevertheless said, “ But Coleridge would never have 
succeeded at the Bar.” But a little irrelevance here would certainly 
have been forgiven. 

With Sir Arnold’s conclusions there is no reason to quarrel. 
Success at the Bar will always remain unpredictable, and even 
Johnson can be no exception to the rule. The careful and scholarly 
notes which appear on practically every page are of the greatest 
value, but none the less a shade distracting on the first reading 
of the book. They may profitably be reserved (as Johnson advised 
in the Preface to Shakespeare) for a second reading when “ exactness 
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is attempted.” As an interesting, readable, knowledgeable 

this book may be commended to all classes of readers without 

reserve. It continues the work which Macaulay said over a hundred 

years ago had already been done. It makes Johnson more intimately 

known to posterity than other men are known to their contemporaries, 
NorMAN Birkett, 


Edinburgh in Festival 
The Silent Traveller in Edinburgh. By Chiang Yee. (Methuen. 21s.) 
Edinburgh. By Sacheverell Sitwell and Francis Bamford. (Lehmann, 
12s. Od.) 

IF a traveller from, say, Portugal, who had never visited the British 
Isles were to be given these two books, it is reasonably certain that, 
however imperfect his knowledge of our language, he would believe 
Edinburgh to be an almost magic place. Their pictures have made 
it so. Both are exceptionally well illustrated, and they complement 
each other. Messrs. Sitwell and Bamford, whose narrative js 
historical, and who close with the merest peep at Victorian times, 
draw upoa old prints. There is no form of illustration at once more 
beguiling and more deceptive. Mr. Chiang Yee, a silent traveller 
with a fluent pen, transports his readers to contemporary Edinburgh 
indeed, but when he uses colour, as he does with felicity and grace, 
he slides into the realms not of Auld Reekie, but of entrancing fancy, 
For a glimpse of the living, work-a-day city it is necessary to look 
closely at his studies in monochrome. They, indeed, are close to 
the truth. “To be greeted on my arrival at Edinburgh by rain 
seemed to me an appropriate welcome,” he says, “not that I had 
come to Scotland for rain, but I did know that I should meet this 
friend of mine in Scotland, and our immediate meeting made me 
smile.” One of the most apparent virtues of his pictures is that, 
when the occasion is appropriate, as it often is, he accepts rain, and 
conveys it well. He is used to it ; and sensible advice to the innocen 
traveller would be that these are the plates to note ; these, and the 
economical line drawings, which catch the spirit of the architecture 
so well, 

Messrs. Sitwell and Bamford (their book is a reprint) also write 
as discoverers, not in the far-reaching sense of Mr. Chiang Yee, who 
sees the most unexpected affinities between Scotland and his own 
country, claims that Burns might have been a Chinese, and brings 
to Edinburgh an ironic courtesy which suits him, but as Englishmen, 
both of whom are proud of their partly Scots descent. Edinburgh 
burst upon them with the shock of delighted surprise. Theirs, they 
say, has been a “sympathetic and congenial task”; they make it 
appear so. 

All the same, it needs sharp eyes to perceive the glitter about 
Edinburgh, except after rain. The ancient history of the city, 
however skilfully it is told, is in the main a blend of violence, 
intolerance, fierce and no doubt justified resentment of the south. 
Things change ; but even today it is obvious that, for instance, Scots 
passions and pleasures have less gradation than those of a more 
unbuttoned people. It could be expressed in the difference between 
the direct and potent quality of whisky, and the less assaulting, more 
subtle nature of claret. Edinburgh is a city in which, when the 
wind blows mist and rain away, outlines are sharp, clear, uncom- 
promising. These authors have, in fact, chosen and illustrated an 
engrossing subject; the skill of the reader will lie in discovering 
at what points they depart from that stern actuality which is its 
OLIVER WARNER. 


essence. 


Oldest Export 

By Grace Lovat Fraser (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 
Mrs. Lovat Fraser’s new book will strengthen the opinion of 
those who hold that one excellent way to sample that enormous 
mixed bag which. we call history is to pick out a single Ariadne 
thread and to follow it; to write so that a single theme—the story 
of steel or architecture or medicine—guides us through the maze 
of international relations, economic change and human oddity. Mrs. 
Lovat Fraser follows, in this book, the story of our oldest export 
manufacture—textiles. From the days when Lords Chancellor first 
sat upon Woolsacks, we see the pattern of history at its repetitions 
—regulation, free enterprise, new technical advances, new fashions, 
old prejudices and also the repeated problem of dealing with sharp 
practice. For Charlemagne had to complain to King Offa that th 
last consignment of woollen cloaks which had been exported t0 
France were fraudulently shorter than the specification ! 

When it comes to modern design it is clear that Mrs. Lovat Fraset 
has had to temporise, The fact is that (as the publication of 
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soluinon this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 1st. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp, 


Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winney will be published m the following issue.) 




















ACROSS 11. Like the parties in 16. (7.) 


14. Battery companion. (7.) 


1. Paradoxically it suggests a tortoise’s 16. Set up, Sid, literally. (8.) 
ewilt road progress. (8.) 17. Arch dog. (8.) 
5. hs rudimentery, my bore. (6.) 19. Shuffles again. (7.) 
9. Limb rest (anag.). (8.) 20. Men of steel (7.) 
10. Allure. (6 21. He “hung a bottle on each side to 
12. A substitute for more? (6.) make his balance true.”” (6.) 
13. Just a medium sort of performance, 22. Enough cash turns up for junketing 
or something livelier ? (8.) (6.) 
1S. Paul is so sure (amag.). (12.) 25. “It’s sticking out a mi'‘e.” as they 
18. Pre-fab quality ? (12.) say at Southend. (4.) 
23. A line in shoes. (8.) ‘ 
24. None was worth Landor’s. (6.) SOLUTION TO 


> 


2%. Occupants of 2. 
they sound (6.) 

27. Ungrammatical 
prowess with the top. 


not so ferocious as CROSSWORD No. 511 
sppreciation of = ET ve RSME REO 
me i ume vnBinia 








28. Mistress, I'm leaving, going back, in A 
fact. (6 ! re T ‘BiR DC AGIE'S 
29 a, on it's for keeps, so to Pe z co +. mr 
6 BROFANE 





DOWN 


1. Puss is awake and wants sOme sauce. 
(6 

2. Noisy vehicular tailpiece. (6.) 

3. Sarah from South America. (7.) 

4. A lethal quadruped. (4.) 

6 Goddess of the sentimental 
7 

7. They disturb the 
rest (8 

8 Meaning thet a portion of six balls 
s too much? (8.) 


SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 4th. 
Mrs. A. W. MELLANBY, West- 


press. 


French king's 








The winner of Crossword No. 511 is: 
wood, Bridge-of-Weir, Renfrewshire. 





Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered for her selt- 
sacrificing care of the wounded in the Crimea, 
was the First Lady-Superintendent of the 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 
Patroness : H.R.H. THe Princess Royat 
Founded in 1850 for the medical and surgical treatmen 


of educated women of limited means, from all parts of 
the country. 





The Government have agreed to allow the Hospital to continue as an independent 
institution outside the National scheme. Funds will! therefore be required to 
enable the Committee to carry on the wishes of the founders, and voluntiry 
contnibutions ere invited, 
£8,000 needed for the current year, 
Please send to the Secretary: 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HOSPITAL FOR GENTLEWOMEN, 
19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1, 
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} D ] an English Quaker, was the first to 
J Opn a ton, propound the theory that the atom 
was the smallest particle of matter imaginable — a theory that 
was not assailed until more than a century later. Even in 
Dalton’s day, the idea that matter was composed of small 
indivisible particles was not new, A similar theory had been put 
forward by the Greek philosopher Democritus two thousand years 
earlier. Sir Isaac Newton had restated it as the “ corpuscular 
theory” a hundred years before Dalton. Where Dalton 
excelled them was in formulating these theories in a way that 
explained known chemical processes, and enabled deductions to 
be made which could be submitted to the test of practic al experi- 
translated — them from philosophical 


ment. In short, he 
abstractions into a method for accurately forecasting and 
controlling chemical reactions and manufacturing processes. 
Dalton, the son of a weaver, was born 
in 1766. He went to work at the age of 12, but studied in his 
spare time to such effect that in 1793 the Manchester Academy 
appoint d him tutor in mathematics and natural science. Six 
years later he set himself up as a private te acher, devoting his 
leisure to research and the fashioning of his Atomic Theory, 
which was first published in 1808 in his book “ A new System of 
Chemical Philosophy ”. Dalton’s theory, unaltered in its 
essentials, is still used to explain the laws of 
chemical Dalton’s 
was the basis of the knowledge 
enabled British 
so much to the startling deve lopments 


work 
which 


contribute 


1 3 
comoimnatnion, 


scientists to 





of atomic disintegration. 
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International Textiles in 1944 shows) many excellent designs are 
produced by English artists; but only a few of these new designs 
ever reach the looms. Thus, though our craftsmanship is so ex- 
cellent, our traditional designs are so good, and the patterns we 
make for the West and East African trades are so exciting, our 
general export range of furnishing fabrics, for example, has not the 
freshness of colour and pattern of much American and some pioneer 
Australian work. But though she has thus not been able to record 
a full use of all the talent which exists here, Mrs. Lovat Fraser’s 
book should have a wide circulation abroad, The illustrations and 
explanations of our exotic African trade alone make the book worth 
reading, while the history cannot fail to interest the most general 
of readers in this most ancient craft, and in the people whose habits 
and inventions modified it. One of the most surprising of these 
individuals is the clergyman Cartwright who, in the summer of 
1784, first mastered and then revolutionised out of his head the 
technical process of weaving, a priori (“before I had ever seen a 
loom at work”), but who (unfortunately for himself) imagined 
nothing of the human and political consequences of his extraordinary 
power of innovation. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Fiction 
Journeyman. By Erskine Caldwell. (The Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tender is the Night. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (The Grey Walls Press. 


8s. 6d.) 
This Side of Paradise. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (The Grey Walls 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Jacaranda Tree. By H.E. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Brave and Cruel. By Denton Welch. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CALDWELL’S new novel about the degenerate poor whites of 
Georgia proves again that there is a limit to the number of times an 
author can repeat a success. Tobacco Road had the fascination of a 
new thing ; by the time Goa’s Little Acre appeared the carbon copies 
were smudging a little. Journeyman—so far are we from the original 
impetus—displays the sad effort at vitality and quick come-back of an 
old-time comic looking for a job. The story of Semon Dye, gun- 
toting evangelist, pimp, card-sharper and heavy drinker, i® rather 
like a snappy comedy run at slow motion. The book is short, but 
action and humour are thinly spread. Dye takes the first three pages 
to get out of his automobile, and from then on the reader is likely 
to find himself skipping. We wait for the long-promised revivalist 
meeting, but when it comes it falls, in spite of all the author’s efforts, 
as flat as the rest. People scream, undress, leap in the air, squirm 
on the floor, and we watch coldly, never for a moment transported 
by their religious hysteria as we were by that of the negroes in Joyce 
Carey’s Aissa Saved. We are obviously expected to see Dye as a 
lovable crook. The other characters, whom he has robbed, cuckolded 
and bullied, are sad to see the end of him. Not so the reader. The 
only time Dye’s gaunt frame moves without a creak is when, after 
the revivalist mecting, he realises he has forgotten to take the 
collection—but that’s the least convincing touch of all. 

We owe the republication of the novels of Mr. Scott Fitzgerald 
to the fact that another post-war generation in the States considers 
itself “lost.” Apparently unaware of the correct procedure of a 
generation in that condition, American readers are reverting for 
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information to the literature of the "twenties. Mr. Scott Fitzgeral4 
was not only the chronicler but the critic of his age, and, for this 
reason, his works have some substance although as literature they 
do not rate very high. Tender is the Night, judged by Thomas Wolf: 
to be the writer’s best work, is haphazard in construction and over. 
crowded with characters and incidents not relative to the main theme. 
A young psychiatrist gives up a promising career to marry a beautify! 
and wealthy patient and follow her on her wanderings about the 
south of France. As the wife recovers, the husband deteriorates ; 
when his wife tires of him and sends him back to his career, he js 
as “lost” as the rest of them. This thread of story, never clearly 
defined in the book, is swamped by the antics of characters that were 
one feels sure, personalities of the period. Their separate eccen. 
tricities of behaviour probably made it easy for contemporaries to 
recognise “old so-and-so,” but give them .no individuality now thar 
the originals are forgotten. The flavour of the ’twenties has grown 
insipid ; the wit is not witty enough, the jokes not really funny, the 
escapades adolescent. 

This Side of Paradise tells of the childhood and youth of a spoilt 
boy who cannot decidé whether he is an egoist or a genius. Samples 
of his poetry liberally given throughout will settle any doubts the 
reader might have. “ We are,” says the blurb, “allowed to see his 
later exploits, his great successes and sensational failures, his morals, 
excesses ... .” but to anyone who has lived through the last two 
decades the excesses of the ’twenties are likely to seem very simple- 
minded indeed. To be “lost,” as to be so many things, one needs a 
substantial private income, so no one in England can afford to be 
“lost” this time. We are forced, whether we like it or not, to be 
a sort of Saved Generation. To judge from the lives lived in these 
novels, we are not missing very much. 

Mr. Bates’ new book The Jacaranda Tree, like his previous one 
The Purple Plain, comes, not out of the writer’s daily life, but out of 
that war-time oasis of action, fear and heightened emction that some 
writers struck like a new vein. In both a clearly defined bone of 
action gives the maximum scope for the writer’s impressicns of a 
new country. His vivid impressions cf heat and colour never had 
time to grow dull; so eager is he to convey to us their brilliance 
that at times his use of colour adjectives almost caricatures itself, 
In The Jacaranda Tree a group of English pecple evacuate themselves 
from a small Burmese town in the face of the advancing Japanese 
troops. Paterson, their leader, manager of the local rice mill, is an 
unconventional man, resented by the English community because 
he has kept himself apart from it. Along the road the white refugees, 
all except Paterson, find their several fates until he, in the end, sick 
and conscious of having failed in his leadership, is left alone with the 
Burmese boy and girl who love him. The justice of Paterson’s self- 
accusation grows upon us slowly. He has been cient, uncom- 
promising and courageous, but he has conceded nothing to his fellow- 
men. Those who died seem to have died from their own weakness; 
the truth is, they died from his hardness. His love is for the native 
people who do not attempt to meet him on his own ground. 
Paterson’s flash of self-comprehension is not developed ; the last 
pages are for the Burmese boy who, like the cabin-boy in The Cruise 
of the Breadwinner, has an instant of vision before he carries his 
master across the bridge into a new world. The novel, as a whole, 
does not impress as vividly as did The Purple Plain. The three men 
in the first novel who trekked back from the wrecked ‘plane are likely 
to remain longer in the mind than the rather conventional group 
of English people who set out with Paterson, but the book is full 
of memorable incidents (that of the vultures clambering into the 
wrecked car is altogether too memorable) ; its pattern is firmly drawn, 
its purpose clear and compelling. Mr. Bates is among the most 
readable of present-day writers, 

Mr. Denton Welch’s short stories Brave and Cruel were published 
only a few days before the announcement of his death at the early 
age of thirty-one. One is saddened, therefore, to note in the develop- 
ment of his work from its early self-absorption to an understanding 
of and sympathy with odd and difficult characters like the hero of 
the tule story—new powers and a promise that cannot now b: 
fulfilled. OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 


British Authors. A Twentieth-Century Gallery. 
(Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


Or the fifty-two British authors whom Mr. Church explains in this 
book, the earliest is Thomas Hardy and the most recent Miss Daphne 
du Maurier. There are some strange omissions. Mr. Auden is 
overlooked, and so is James Joyce. The reason for the latter may be 
that Joyce was Irish ; but Mr. Shaw is Irish too, and he and Katherina 








By Richard Church. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


JANUARY 


95 


21, 1949 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of The “Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company, Limited, was held on January 18th in London to 
consider a resolution to increase the share capital of the company. 

Sir Frederick Godber (the chairman), who presided, said: 

This meeting has been called to consider the necessary resolution for an 
increase in the share capital of your company from its present figure of 

£53,000,000 to £63,000,000 by the creation of 10,000,000 ordinary shares 
af il e ach. 

My letter appended to the notice calling the meeting explains the 
purpose for which, if you approve the increase, a portion of the new 
capital will be utilised. It mentions also that the proposed increase would 
leave a considerable amount of unissued capital after acquiring the shares 
of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, and that there are no 
immediate plans for the issue of the balance. 


Of the total proposed increase of 10,000,000 new ordinary shares, not 
more than 5,100,000 shares will be required for the transaction now under 
consideration, so that the balance would be readily available, if required, 
for any future needs. 

Before coming to the main purpose of the meeting, I would like to take 
he opportunity to add a few general observations. 

In our circular letter dated November 19th, 1947, and when I addressed 
you at the following extraordinary general meeting which approved the 
increase of capital from £43,000,000 to £53,000,000, I explained in con- 
siderable detail the management's views about the post-war development 
of the oil industry and of the Group’s plans for expansion in all the 
manifold phases of its operations. 

From the survey then given to the stockholders, it was shown, that the 
total amount of new capital required by the group was, so far as could 
be foreseen at that time, some £105,000,000 up to the end of 1949, of 
vhich £42,000,000 would be provided by your company and £63,000,000 
by the Royal Dutch Company. 

As was shown in the statement circulated with the 1947 annual report 
and accounts, adopted on June 30th last, an amount slightly in excess of 
the equivalent of 60 per cent. of the £105,000,000 was provided by issues 
made by your company and the Royal Dutch Company. 

Since these issues were made, we have constantly had under considera- 

tion the question of providing the capital, not only for the balance of 
approximately £40,000,000 for the programme to the end of 1949, but, 
looking beyond that date, for carrying on our world-wide developments, 

and in the middle of 1948 negotiations were undertaken in New York for 
a loan to assist in financing the Group’s capital requirements in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In undertaking these negotiations we felt that the Group was taking a 
leading part within the framework of the European Recovery Programme, 
which, in the relevant treaties, looked to great international organisations 
to assist in the financing of their dollar capital requirements whenever 
possible through commercial channels. These negotiations were success- 
fully concluded and received the blessing of the various Governments 
concerned. The loan which was made to one of the American subsidiary 
companies ownec by the Group is for $250,000,000 on a long-term basis 
and on terms which we believe are fair and reasonable. 

Important as the capital background of the business is—and that means 
the provision of the industrial sinews with which to carry on—no less 
important is what I may call the operating “ economy,” for in its day-to- 
day problems and their successful solution lies the testing-ground of the 
Group’s success. I would like to assure you that the management of the 
Group has under its constant care the matter of increasing in efficiency 
all the units of this great organisation. 

So far as the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, is concerned, it 
has become clear that the time has arrived when great advantage to all 
concerned wouid accrue by merging in the Group the balance of the 
shares of that company now in the hands of the public The Group 





holding, as you know, is already approximately 73 per cent. 

In studying the matter the rhanagement was cencerned not merely with 
an economy in “overheads,” but primarily to secure the much more 
important advantage of unifying and simplifying executive direction. I 
do not think I need go further into the advantages which are thus to be 
obtained, and which will be obvious to all. I do feel it is proper to 
emphasise, however, that the combination will, in our view, greatly 
increase the efficiency and economy of the business. 

You may have seen the circular and offer from the Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leum Company, Limited, to the shareholders of the Venezuelan Oil 





Concessions, Limited, and you may also have seen the information given 
about your company, its operations and prospects. 

In November, 1947, we stated that the Group’s earning power would, 
in our belief, not only be maintained, but considerably enhanced, by the 
programme of development for which the new money would be utilised. 
Although it is early days yet, I think I may say that this view has so far 
been justified in that the Group’s earnings have already not only been 
maintained, but considerably enhanced. 

As to the Group’s results for 1948 as compared with 1947, the pre- 
liminary figures show that the increase in profits of the Group for 1948 
has been large. 1948 was indeed a good year for the oil industry in 
general and for the Group in particular, and we are satisfied that, when 
the final results of the Group for that year are available, they will fully 
confirm this view. 

You will realise, I am sure, that in giving you this indication I am not 
attempting to forecast the dividend policy of your company, for not only 
must your board keep constantly before it the large capital requirements 
of the Group, to which I have already referred, but it must also take 
cognisance of the Government’s policy in this respect. 

In making estimates of the Group’ s 1948 results, the management have 
been no less careful than before in their depreciation policy and in making 
full provision out of revenue for the whole of the exploration and ‘research 
expenditure: for the year 1948 the last two of these items alone accounted 
for more than £10,000,000. I need not emphasise the wisdom of the 
maintenance of this policy, and particularly in this connection I would 


remind you of the great increase in the cost of replacements and 
modernisation. 
As yot are only too well aware, the extent of the relief we receive from 


the taxation authorities against these is, in our opinion, inadequate, and 
for that reason alone I am sure no one would dissent from the prudent 
policy we are pursuing. 


As to the future, your board is confident. Our products are needed in 
ever-increasing quantities, and in saying this I refer not only to our 
petroleum products, but also to our chemical products: the steps which 
the Group has taken will enable it to play its full part in meeting these 
demands. To this end we shall continue to follow what I hope you will 
regard as a progressive policy of exploration, development, refining, and 
marketing, also research and its application ; and, indeed, of expansion in 
all phases of our great enterprise. 

As chairman of this company, and also as a director of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Limited, I have tried to view the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Company, Limited’s, offer from every point of view. 


I am of the opinion, as your chairman and as a shareholder, that I can 
recommend to you the increase of capital proposed for the consummation 
of this transaction, and I will take this opportunity of saying that I believe 
that all interests, both from a short-term point of view and from a long- 
term point of view, will be well served by its completion. 


Before putting the resolution there are two points to which I should 
like to refer. The first is the arrangements between the Shell and the 
Royal Dutch. Apparently there was some misconception about these 
when the circulars went out from the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, 
Limited, to the shareholders of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, 
although I hope that the letter appended to the notice of this meeting 
will have clarified the position. 

The fact is that the burden of the acquisition of the shares of the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, will be divided proportionately 
between Shell and Royal Dutch, having regard te their relative interests 
in the Group, that is 40 per cent. Shell and 60 per cent. Royal Dutch. 
This means that Royal Dutch will acquire from your company sufficient 
Shell shares, at the market price, to enable them with those already in 
cheir portfolio to supply the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, Limited, 
with the Shell shares necessary to acquire 60 per cent. of the minority 
shareholding of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited. 


The second poin: relates to the question of producing a consolidated 
account showing the position of the Group’s principal operating com- 
panies, namely: Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, Shell Petroleum 
Company, Limited, and the Anglo- Saxon Petroleum Company, Limited. 
I should like to tell you that it is one which is very much present in our 
minds and is now the subject of study to see how far it is practicable to 
go in this direction. I hope we shall have something to tell you about the 
results of this study when the annual accounts are presented Jater in 
the year. 
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Maasfield, a New Zealander, are both included. But if the omissions 
are overlooked, Brittsh Authors, which was written as a guide for 
foreign readers, excellently fulfils its purpose. In the page and a 
half allotted to each writer Mr. Church manages to give backgrounds, 
influences, representative qualities and some idea of the writer's 
relative importance, in such a way that the most knowing reader can 
enjoy this tightly packed book. In the introduction Mr. Church 
points out that it is impossible for a writer to be impartial about his 
contemporaries. But he has done his best without, being insipid ; 
he describes the uproar arcused by Eminent Victorians as neatly and 
unkindly as Strachey himself might have done. 


By Vice-Admiral Ross T. 


Twelve Years with Roosevelt. 
(Putnam. °12s. 6d.) 


MclIntyre. 


Tue occupant of the'White House submits as a matter of course to 
a medical regimen, no matter how good his physique. In the case 
of Franklin Roosevelt this had to be rigorous in the extreme. He 
went to Washington twelve years after the paralytic stroke and the 
beginning of the wonderful self-cure. Admiral McIntyre (a naval 
physician here is quite in order) took charge at once, and stayed with 
Roosevelt until the end. As he remarks, the country was always 
anxious to learn how well the President was. This report is con- 
tinuous and precise. The English reader may feel that, even allowing 
for the special interest of the treatment, a goed deal of the detail 
is superfluous. The Admiral goes closely into the final check-up just 
before the journey to the Crimea. The doctors were unanimous that 
the patient was entirely free from organic trouble. We are told that 
some of the Yalta photographs showed him to be in good condition 
and not like the distressing prints that were pubiished. Yet the latter 
told the truth. The book is brightly written and contains short 
sketches of several members of the Roosevelt circle. 

Isaac Watts. By Arthur Paul Davis. 


A BooK on Isaac Watts, synchronising with the bicentenary 
of the great hymn-writer’s death, arouses hopeful expectations, 
which unfortunately do not long survive a study of the volume. 
What Mr. Davis in fact has given us is one of those industrious 
but arid compilations which, together with much first-class matter, 
fiow out in considerable volume from the lesser American univer- 
sities. It may be useful to be reminded that Watts wrote much 
verse besides hymns, and not a little prose, that he was an assiduous 
controversialist, that he lived for thirty years in the household of 
Sit Thomas Abney and that for most of his life he was Minister of 
Mark Lane Independent Chapel. But none of this is of the essence 
of the matter. Given a choice between remembering Watts by The 
Author’s Solemn Address to the Great and ever-blessed God on a 
Review of what he had written in the Trinitarian controversy, prefixed 
by him to some pieces on that Subject which it was not judged 
necessary to publish, and remembering him by 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand drest in living green; 

So w the Jews old Canaan steod 

And Jordan roll’d between, 
we would not feel disposed to hesitate long. George Sampson’s The 
Century of Divine Songs and Bernard Manning’s Hymns of Wesley 
and Watts illuminate the one Watts ; Mr. Davis expounds the other. 


(Independent Press. 8s. 6d.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Wit the new year only three weeks old, it is already becoming clea; 
that the view expressed here that markets in 1949 would be even 
more selective than in 1948 will almost certainly be borne out by 
events. After an attempt at buoyancy, the Stock Exchange has 
quickly relapsed into a mood of uneasy caution, induced partly. by 
the developments in Palestine, but even more by the widespread 
feeling that profits in most branches of industry are at or near their 
peak, where, indeed, peak levels have not already been left behind, 
and that in any event the possibilities for equity shares are circum- 
scribed by dividend limitation. Well in advance of March 11, when 
the so-called “ voluntary” agreement is due to expire, Sir Stafford 
Cripps has let it be known that he “envisages” the continuance of 
limitation for another year. On its side the F.B.I. has not yet 
disclosed its views, but I am prepared to predict that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will get his way. That means that the scope for 
talent in the industrial share market will remain restricted. Investors 
will turn more and more to liquidation shares and to shares on which 
the yields are, for one reason or another, unduly high. 


. 


WOOLWORTH’S RECORD PROFITS 

Fears recently expressed in some quarters of the City that F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., the chain stores undertaking, might be feeling 
the effects of the falling off in spending power are belied by the 
results now announced for 1948. Profits before taxation rose last 
year from £9,604,000 to a new record of £9,880,000. Once again 
the Exchequer takes a large slice of these earnings in taxation, but 
the total tax provision is less than for the preceding year. Normal 
tax is down from £5,586,000 to £5,293,000, and there was a tax credit 
of £200,000, which goes against an allocation last year of £570,000 
for future tax. In consequence, the cover for the 70 per cent. divi- 
dend on the Ordinary capital has been increased, earnings working 
out at just under 100 per cent. after the transfer of £200,000 against 
£110,000 to staff pension fund. Following its customary policy of 
maintaining the profit and loss balance at a high figure, the company 
carries forward no less than £8,302,000, or rather more than the 
issued Ordinary capital of £7,500,000. 

These satisfactory results doubtless reflect the advantages of a 
rather wider range of turnover, which has been made possible by 
the higher selling price limit and the increased supplies of certain 
types of merchandise. On the demand side, a company of this kind 
is cushioned against a general contraction of purchasing power by 
the fact that part of the custom of the middle income groups is 
transferred to the low-price chain store in difficult times. Quoted 
around 81s. 3d., Woolworth’s 5s. Ordinary units yield £4 65. per 
cent. I still regard them as a sound industrial holding. 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL 

The sharp increase in profits recently announced by Turner and 
Newall, the asbestos combine, naturally suggests that other under- 
takings engaged in the same line cf business must be operating in 
favourable conditions. The position of Bell’s Asbestos and Engineer- 
ing, whose §s. Ordinary shares ate now quoted around 3os., therefore 
invites investigation. This company was formed in 1929 to acquire 
from Bell’s United Asbestos (subsequently absorbed. by Turner 
and Newall) its business of selling asbestos and engineering products 
direct to users. It has an agreement with Turner and Newall assur- 
ing its supply of asbestos materials until 1958. As a result of war- 
time research and adaptation a new range of special products has 
been added, while business in the old-established lines sold under 
“ Bestobell” and other trade marks has shown substantial expan- 
sion. For 1947 profits amounted to £171,792, and in October, 1948, 
the directors forecast that ¢arnings would exceed those of any pre- 
vious year. An interim dividend of 15 per cent. has been paid and 
the board foreshadowed a final payment of 20 per cent., making 4 
total of 35 per cent. 
offer a yield of just under 6 per cent., 
in relation to the progressive naiu 


On this basis the shares at the present price 
which in my view is generous 
of the business and the strong 


position which has been built up 
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BARCLAYS BANK 





BRITAIN’S ENORMOUS TASK 





Tue fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, will 


be held at the head office, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., on 
February 10th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Sir William Goodenough, Bart., circulated with the report and accounts 


for the vear 1948:— 

The net profit for the year amounted to £1,879,943 compared with a 
figure of £1,637,706 for the year 1947. The total assets of the Group 
are shown to be £1,864,887,762, while current, deposit and other accounts 
amount to £1,748,275,142. Amongst the assets, the liquid items, namely, 
ind and with the Bank of England and central banks abroad, 
bullion; balances with other banks and cheques in course of 
at call and short notice ; bills discounted, and Treasury 
amount to £928,048,654, which represents a ratio of 
The Group’s investments, apart from those 
advances to customers and 





cash in h 
| 
d 


and go 
collection ; mor 
deposit receipts 
53 per cent. to deposits 
classified as fixed assets, are £443,578,109, and 
other accounts stand at £402,449,657. 





LESSONS BEING LEARNT. 
plight into which this country has fallen is attributable mainly 


The 
to circu nces beyond our control, but it has been aggravated by a 
tendency to set aside first principles, and the process of recovery could 
be very greatly hampered by continued failure to pay them proper 


t. A refreshing sense of realism that has begun to permeate the 





respec 
im in the past year shows that lessons are being learnt ; but the 
ymic, like the human body, must have its tissues constantly 
“! ind this implies a continuing stream of fresh resources in 
id jlume moving into productive investment. I do not suggest 
the any doubt about the importance in principle of providing 
re pital equipment, which has, indeed, come much to the fore in 
recent discussion ; the point I wish to emphasise concerns the increase 
in the scale of our industrial needs in this respect in relation to the 
mount of the national income, not merely in the next few years, but, 
so far as one can see, for all time in the future. 


We could have no more impressive evidence of the consequences of 


an insufficiency of new capital goods than has been given by the condition 
of our economy im the post-war years. About a quarter of the whole of 
cur national wealth was lost in the war period. The enormous task of 


making good the deficiencies left by the war has been aggravated by 
the great increase in prices. It has become increasingly evident that money 
set aside out of past earnings to meet depreciation and development has 
been rendered inadequate by the subsequent sharp rise in replacement 
costs. As a result, capital has been drained away because net earnings 
have included money which, as events have proved, should have been 
reserved as part of the enhanced replacement value of existing equipment 
To this extent the true position has been overstated, and profits—which 
have been subject to tax at most onerous rates—have contained an element 





of capital. 


Upwarp TREND OF PRICES. 

The rise in prices is a short-term distortion due to war-engendered 
scarcity and monetary inflation, and we may reasonably hope for some 
adjustment as the condition of scarcity is overcome. But the 
long-term irend of prices, too, has to be thought of in relation to the 

spect of the problem of capitalisation. Bearing in mind that 
ged currencies, coupled with the principle of “full employment,” 
ve displaced the automatic checks and balances of the nineteenth century 
gold standard, and remembering that a large element in costs of production 

re is extremely rigid, it would be unwise to think on any other 


wider 





everywhe 
assumption than that the long-term trend of prices will continue to be 
upward 

Our aim must he, at the earliest moment, to devote to industrial 


development a larger proportion of our national income than in years 
if need be, at the expense of other forms of new capital outlay, 
vever desirable in themselves. By inference, the brakes upon enter 
prise, both personal end corporate, must be released. 





These conclusions throw into yet greater prominence the urgency of 
bringing about a reduction in the appalling rate of Government expendi- 
ture, partly because of its diversion of national resources, but mainly 


because of the stultifying effect upon work and enterprise, throughout 
the whole range of personal endeavour, of the present level of taxation. 
The real need is for the main burden of taxation to be lightened. The 
indications are that the level of taxation required to meet the present rate 
of day-to-day Government expenditure not only inhibits the building up 
of our desperately needed capital resources, stultifies the essential accumu- 
lation of savings, and enfeebles the spirit of enterprise, but represents a 


Proportion of the national income greater than can be borne indefinitely. | running 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


ENORMOUS GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 











THE one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited is to be held on February 10th at 15 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

In his statement to shareholders, the chairman, Captain E. C. Eric 
Smith, M.C., says: The liabilities on current and deposit accounts have 
never been so closely scrutinised as they are today. From a domestic 
point of view, rising deposits may indicate a healthy expansion in a bank’s 
activities. On the other hand, such a trend may mirror the effects of the 
policy of the Government. There has been a moderate increase in this 
item in our books, and the current, deposit and other accounts on Decem- 
ber 3lst amounted to £768,660,861. Cash, money at short notice and 
bills discounted total £263,898,346, which gives a ratio to deposit liabilities 
of 34.3 per cent., a very satisfactory liquid position. 

The net profit for the year is £1,383,387, against £1,347,929 for 1947, 
The payment of an interim dividend of 7} per cent. and a final dividend 
at the same rate will require £782,052, and the following appropriations 
are recommended: to contingencies account £200,000 and to reserve fund 
£500,000. 

SATISFACTORY BUSINESS TONE 

The general tone of business has been satisfactory. In many trades, 
however, there is evidence of increasing stocks and a sense of selectivity, 
as regards price and quality, which did not exist before. So long as this 
tendency does not go too far, it is no bad thing. 

The export position is not unsatisfactory, and it is time that some 
tribute was paid to those who are working continuously to maintain exist- 
ing and to expand new markets. Expansion must continue, but achieve- 
ment merits recognition. While we rely on the export trades to earn 
foreign currency, it is to such industries as agriculture and shipbuilding 
that we turn for conservation. Here, again, performance has been 
outstandingly good, notwithstanding the vagaries of the weather and the 
caprices of steel allocation. 

The trade balance presents a less unwieldy appearance, but it is difficult 
to be optimistic. Those with the maximum amount of information profess 
to see the elimination of the overall adverse balance by the end of Marshall 
Aid. It is to be hoped that they are correct, but whilst it would be unwise 
to question these conclusions, it would be equally stupid to bury our heads 
too deeply in the sand. 

A considerable attack on inflation was launched early in the year, but, 
ilthough its early phases looked promising, it has not fared too well since. 
One of our principal tribulations is the enormous volume of Government 
expenditure ; there appears to be no effort either to retognise it or to 
restrict it. A deflationary right hand remains in ignorance of, or ignores, 
the activities of an inflationary left hand. 


its 


NATIONALISATION 


The nationalisation of industry has proceeded steadily throughout the 
year, but it is clear that the technique of running nationalised industry 
has still to be learned. Every such industry that drops out of the true 
profit-earfing category not only imposes an additional burden on those 
industries which remain within it, but also entails a loss of revenue which 
must be made good from other sources. The country could not survive 
1s a solvent entity with its major industries run on the Coal Board pattern 
ind functioning as pensioners. 

It is curious that the nationalisation-minded, with a mass of undigested 
coal, transport, electricity and gas before them, should seek to extend their 
ctivities still further by the addition of the iron and steel industry to 4 
collection already unwieldy. This industry is performing great feats of 
production, is well organised and enjoys better labour relations than almost 
iny other in the country. Directly and indirectly, it is a very large con- 
tributor to our exports. It is efficient and progressive and the backbone 
of many other industries. The principal disadvantage from which it has 
recently suffered has been the nationalisation of coal. 

In order to bring it within the orbit of nationalisation, it has been 
necessary to* pass the most contentious legislation whereby the constitu- 
tional relationship between the two Houses of Parliament has been altered. 
The metamorphosis here is not yet complete, but in searching for the 
origin of this irrational intention one can only conclude that a limited 
number of men of intelligence have surrendered to the ideologies of a 
number of men cf limited intelligence. 

To what other industries it is intended to extend the benefits of, State 
ownership we shall no doubt learn in due course. L’appetit vient en 
mengeant. It is sustained by the hunger for certain political objectives 
and by the hunger for planning. The country is assuming the shape of a 
business with an overhead which its turnover cannot support. Its head 
is becoming unduly swollen at the expense of its hands. 

During the past three years the birth-rate of committees, councils, work- 
ing parties and kindred bodies has surpassed all previous records.. Their 
propagation is one of our most thriving industries and salvation largely 
depends, apparently, on the results of their deliberations. It is probable 
that the country would benefit were this time and energy directed to 
its industry instead of talking about it 
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Opanif VACATION COURSES IN } An ICATIONS are invited for the post ] UO eer a COLLEG E OF TRE GOLD 


UNIVERSITY 
5 RED _ _— | the YMC A - i. a pk ee ‘ the post of Head of ‘the Devariment "et | CORRESPONDENCE 4 
| 









t 
on + cants must bave had experience in rais- rean Studies The duties will 

t TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- i funds fer voluntary organisations and plan, establish, and develop a Depariment | 

fcuth Molton Street, W.1 ) full sympathy with tne aims and for the stvdy of African languages, tradi- | COLLEGE 

rs on IrpEses of the Y.M.C.A.—Foims cof appli- | ons, and culture The Department will 

TERIES The Society of the ation from Secretary, CentkaL | initially be devoted almost wholly to P Sas 

ight «(Western Esoteric Tradi- | Y.M.C.A., Brist | research The perso: appointed should : Founder! 
; curses im Esotericism te assist XDUCATION SECRETARY.—Applications | DOSSess a ialifications e ther in African Wwe. Brices, t1.p., pc, MwA, B® 
He eek to tread the Path leading | 4 are invited from well-qualified married | Lang ages or in social an sropology ; Principal; Crem Brices, wa, 4.4 
9 Initiatic Explanatory booklet 1/- graduates (men or women) to take ful] | Post will ‘be he se eine ane 
inom & I ‘ 1eenspolr errace, res lity for Y ) y t EPducati t 7“ a 
om Seckersky, 3, Que ous € es ty f developing the Education expatriation allowance in th e 





Department of the National Marriage 


















































































































































































ws Applicants should have yecruited from ov rseas). y U.C.C., founded 1887, with its res 
avional experience, especi- s on FSS. basis Free passages are 
stra and adult education provided for members of staff and wives en staff of highly qualified Tutors, pre 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS | a: iblic speaking or personnel PDA sat Eanes retirement and annual jaye | students for examinations including tH» 
: jlary according to qualifications, ~ a Gute 
tone of the vacancies advertised below 0 . long vacations (June-September) Partly 
nies 107 : hh r sc ae the Counsel of } Range. see N M G c. . fury shed ac ommodation 7 available at ° } LONDON UNIVERSITY } 
< “s te rer c not more than ) per cer 
_— ia Engogement Order of 1947 applies, BS ge an ; on Avplications — (six copies). giving Matriculation, Inter. and Degree ar ¢ 
T AIR FORCE, Epvucation Brancu full culars alifcations i 
UPA. | BC tes applications — B ag ke COMMISSIONS Applications aeinae | and the ER. a ges le. Diploma in Public Administration, #t0, 
Nationais for the post of Assistant in are invited for number of APPoiNTMENTS honld o id March 19th. | 
_——_—— ne School B adcastivg Depart to PERMANENT MMISSIONS. Age limits 23 | }949. _— on “_ vo oo «LL More than 18,000 U.C.C. students passed 
¢ duties include | the ing | to 33 (upper limit may be raised for war CounciL For HicHea Epvcation IN THE Lendom University examinations, 1930-1948, 
production of spea } service). Candidates should ordinarily have Cotonies, 8 Park Street. London, W.1 e 
Candidates shoul nd cin s , honours degree and fror fur articulars ma3 | 
he Welsh language g experience. ENGINEERING curtmer © ars may be SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 
teat x 3 Moat t mart 7 ate, main sub- [NIVERSITY | CO I FGE OF THE WEST | Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., eta 
- | t oe ~~ INDIES ns of Social and 
is r to me jua in EACHING n ™ lication “3 
‘ Cferitoo, Histene, Blonomies, ‘tte. Boy am | Bronomic Research. Applications are ‘in- | LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
s appointment varies according - qualifica- staff e the above Instit | 
i prod tic tior educational Of industrial experience, oar t Dh ~ oonen ° } 
alary £610 (may lig | in H.M. Forces For 2 . aoe Sas ’ | CIVIL SERVICE 
pus tio and exper we are excep- | 25 may draw pay at a ~ = h ¢? } 
cnal), rising by £40 to £890 maximum | 347 or £420 a year and, | * : | TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS 
etaled I I y out with his family, : . | 
— marriages . ne 1s part ) 
wnicsa E =. aie ofins =: Indies. Appoint me nts will made at an | 
. 7 noe , - appropriate point in the scale £400 x £25- 
thin” 7 “days. For ,acknowle | modation re raw |, tations 500 or £600 x £25) £ BK , | | The College is an Educational Trust, 
j stamped ac s er lope allowance o 4 . 
_ ann = N HOUSING MANAGE n to Squadron ons and exper nee. appoint not conducted primarily as a profit- 
RSAR I NG [AN AGE- ates a” a on a t2 
| SENT Applications are invited {rom | tan, rise t ey as pre will be children’s aillow- making concern, its main objects 
mm yersons of good general educatt wo an tise te £1,104, 0 £50 pa. for each child being the efficiency of its Courses 
—_ fe 1bo ae oe a tired pay varies with aan, fe and the success of its students, 
oeph R r t t ey > —_ . nd s r 
Cianes i The iz 18 ‘ by a oe # acton be for tl ree years in the 
Fleet the Sorie of 1 efer- — , om dna Pr e provided 
e will t have | See. eee names of | Write forfree PROSPECTUS to Registra 
ned a 0 ¥ ~ . _ - la 0 
rof it neers on Snort SERVICE 
pre esi ea ch or 5 years. Candidates woe 76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDG . 
and : University degree or be SSS LLL! 
Hu. Stupt H eet, | mle 5 gp pt ified } Co1ont §. Park Street, London from | 
Pall Ma Londor ‘ othe = = it able ror particulars may be ained 
’ ) OF SMETHWICI oc | Co “date March Bist. 1949 | 
Cove ROU uni ae Ping Sngy mg YORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
EDUCATION COMM TTEE i le same as for | tt : b Welfar ‘ 
cm Gramuar Scuoot ror GIRLs Head In addition a | Health I epartment, elfare Divis on 
+ rel Miss Mary Fisher, M.A. SENIOR ] | ions are invited for the appoint- | 
- ny MISTRESS re red. whe should be | resident lady WARDEN at ‘‘ Maivern- | 
sng le ; ; Abbey Road, Malvern. which is | 
en tm 6 opened as a home for about 
! ‘ | ck men and women 
fe te de | genuinely interested 
. k | people and the person 
of responsible for the ger teral | 
e ‘ 
andic i L ) : 
e isions © ti, a 
Se act | NIGROIDS . 
rs ’ | tisfactory medical examina- | NI R ID , 4 & 
- } ns, giving date of birth, (Liquorice and menthol 
ho # on, previous experience, and | pellets) 
50 girl | o referees, should be sent | ’ 
pe Wefare Officer, County are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
1 £ 
—— Iding ester (W.267.) January | voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors, 
‘ 4t} 1949 | a. . 
“o : | In handy pocket containers, at all chemists, 
$ | 
to . hom tt rr” uld be 1 Manufacturers : 
i St uM < 3 ey Sic ia ' it- | ~ co a , le ‘co r . Oia al Y 
8, and ed withiy a fortnight of the appear | SITUATIONS VACANT AND Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 
aches ee ot | this rtisement.—E 4 WANTED | 
xing, ‘OUNTY BOROUG SM THWICK ng Expert, educated 
similar OUNTY BOROUGH | OF E | ig Expert, educated 
aoe | Citbucarton COMMITTEE. Hous ith “successful publicity SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
lolland fistress: Miss Mary Pisher, M.A. Martue- scope.—Write Box 3 
ard andy . a oe ested betore 19th, 1949 stupyinc Law. | UMRULIMASSTIS Bele vals SERVICE 
t h at all stares ¢ co a : “aa — I time for study. 
’ 4 onmer 1g Msg Se etar ER-UNIVFRSITY CounNcIt FOR e - A . - } 
£ ard. commencing in May | Ticuen Ebucarion IN Tue Coomins, & Park | ‘eacFing. tu ees PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
} } eet. Londor 1 m whom further | ¢ Aged English 
he Schox BOMme S50 girls On Sartioniors 6 ae ehtained eins | fluent Freych Teach- | 
tuatec ts own ground Smet SAC meaieiceiiad seein i experience | A Metropolitan College Modern 
a mp« ownship with popula - TES Ri NC SOUNTY COUNCIL "~ ~ - 
of approx natal 75.000 ye. —-_ \ , eee Haut i wt “ x. | Pitexe: Scook woman (39), with son (8), Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
, oe Birmineha Application forms be vent of PRINCIPAl In Sepiember, 4 exc. cook, wi ae ane ence, own type- most economical, and the most con- 
ae viained from the Chief Educa e | Riding Educa‘ion Committee ter, requires res ntial post.—Box 367B. | venient means of preparation for the 
Cum, 5. H eet. Smethwick, Stafl to | a Training College for men | ORL Ad wyanan.te AL ALLIANCE, | Matric: School Cert Universit 
ert., whom they should be returned within a vers at Bretton Hall, which We retirement of the General | utrance - B Com: B.Se ew 
Tua ight { the appearance of this ve miles of W a7 id and Se ta! ry i numer, oe. a successor — , ' “tl antiane i . 1 . io ° 
Deot. edvertisement.—E L Twrcross, Town 200 ie park | Will be r Applicant ‘must be @ LL.B. and other external London 
7 ie ce allege. will ivinced En ungelical, preferably a layman, Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, «ic. 
1s for INISTRY OF EDUCATION.—Posts of students | some knowledge of languages, German Also expe tal tuition for Pretim. 
ded baad A. : ing of ~ . a # ... o~ re Also expert postal tuition for 
° +H M ~ mag ——. oe nem ~ cones | — _., : x —— — = Exams. and for the professional exams, 
t aay — ae ir isic, Art rama, { ipal aim | ly) to be sent by post to the in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
aS 4 wls from Moc to, pri od ace we tee oe —— tes th | ries, 30, Bedford Place, Lon- Sales Management, etc.. and many 
‘e . - ¢ . rstanc 7's 1e@ Wa in | ‘ lw « ) -eXam ue 
sw Language “ t good ex pe arts tesether should be used | intensely practical (non-exam,) Courses 
. 7 work sana who ion of the normal primary In commercial subje cts. 
be = - 0 ana 40, and second school child. The Committee ’ : ale 
ee PL adecedl te 10 not intend to restrict the applications to | [ECTURES AND MEETINGS 
elish Ja , and literature th SDE ialists in one or other of the subjects | 9 
the French or Austrian school an wis one ee, ane NGLO-AUSTRIAN SOCIETY ERNST 
te peid a salary similar to that of he ely oe BS JA Devrscn, the famous stage and screen 
fed French or A atrinn teac hers of the Wits sincere Cc ons about the value of actor, will read in German from works of os - ar xam. 
teme and Ten posts will be offered | *he kind of trai ni ng which the College will Hofmannsthal, Beer-Hofmann, Lernet- 
tach t for the school year 1949- 50 er. The .o ale for a man . J ] t Altenberg, Kal 
pplicat ic should he made oe * = for , y. January 29th, 
pecsible and none can be considered after - = en Tickets 2/-, 3/-, 5 
Fret tr 1949.-Particulars end pray AE and Hundreds of First 
pplication forms may be from wes mee alt ammiioet ie discussion between ' 
i Secretary, INFORMATION AND EXTESNAL j a My - * Dre. E R Leacn: | Places, Prizes and other 
LATIONS Brancw, Ministry of Education, m P be obta! ned an a DERWOOD; a psychiatrist, | Honours 
zon Street, London, W.1 Ch Education Officer, County Dr Joun Rickman: and critic, FREvEeRick 





Guarantee of Coaching until Succese- 





applications shou | Laws Chair Puitie James; Organised by 


twenty- eight days from the | Institute of Con’‘emporary Arts 8.15 p.m. 






"PRE ’ , IRMING field. to wl 
I nvite oo SITY OF BIRMINGHAM mit with ful. Text-book lending library. Mode- 









plications r th t mitted Me | 

assistar ecturer "grade rt (£450. Ssent date of sement. Applicants who Wed. 26th gan - at School of Hygiene -— |} fate fees, payable by instalments, 
ania Sy we besemanee aad | replied to 1¢ previous advertisement need T opi al : Medic ine, Keppel St.. W.C.1 | Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
} - oa aliteations not renew thei! applicat ion | 1 rance fee to 1C.A ee and a FREE seanest. tioning exam or 

netary thee itution or economic | \YTYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, Bucks panied oes. _ ee oo are rang a - ot 
Delory or statistics or economic theory, | Required in May or Septem , ree 5. Fitere wwess, subjects in which interested to the 
would be ; advantage Applications. | MustTress for House « ls ms seum 5145.) Secretary (G 40). 
Stoompaenied by the names of at least | to 18 As the first’ cons? Li ART OF wartime é lecture will 

ft referees, should be sent to the under- appoint a Mistress interested giver >v 1FoR TVANS MA 
Senedd. f whom further particulars may school education. anv subject D1 tt for St , aR. Public Libreries METROPOLITAN COLLEG! 
2 ta. t ry 14th, 1949 > G me be cfere Special xt Stern Hall, 33, Seymour Place, Marble ~ \ 
ol ecretary. University of Birming- Government pension scheme Arch. « Janve 25'b. wait @ Arirnis- - S ALBANS 

I Sireet, Birmingham Bren Mosresss thn free or call 3) Queen Victoria St., London. BUA 
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J spoken by Christopher Hassall and A 
Paulin caste, tak by_ Geoffrey Grigson, AND WANTED 
American ar Negro Poetry."’ spoken by TIDOW wants unfurnished flat. 2 or 3 
Helen Backlin end 2 Connor 8.15 pm., \ rooms kit. and bathroom, or part of 
d anua 3. at R.B Galleries n ; 
6. sun at a 3 Ww 1 Entran ae house in_ Loncon.—-Box 360B 
(1.C.A. members r 6; Student Members, FUSES ney “get = pedaitting = 
19). from I[nsriruTe oF ConTemPorarY Re —_ « Rivne sy aaa ounce 
Arts, 6, Fitaroy Street, W1 (Mus 5145). | tims “Box 3628 age 
or at the door —~- aainioainh ! ladl 
NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102, Eaton | J4)4PERIENCED dressmaker would gladly 
Square. S.W.1 Course of lect 4 6n speedily complete ofr ers 1 _% e 
re : - possessed one or two rooms, W. or 8.W 
panish Januar t: D. Aurelio London.-——Box 353B 
Musica Popular Espafiola. Andalu 7 “ . 
February lith Prof E. Allison Peers }k URNISHED., self-contained rooms, in 
February 18h: Dr. J. Manson. Pereda country beauty spot. available at very 
vy el regionalismo Espanol March 18th nominal rent in exchange for light services 
Dr. L. B. Walton gunos aspectos de la | Suitable retired couple.-Box 357 B 
novela inglesa d ‘oril ad Mr >. E ry’oO let, furnished, July, August, bum 
Russell Juan de Lancaster.” 6.30 p.m '‘ low, 5 rooms.—MEDLICOTTI Lake 
UL) eivEnsiry OF canmnens AND IN- Cottage. Thorpeness, Leiston, Suf.olk 
STITUTE OF BAS a Cx POS pret tonal man, wor — Bn 
9 evening lectures Western felwyn Garden City, seeks comtort- 
Monda\ Feb l4th- “April lith able bed-sitting t~y oF servis Sut wnere 
Friends’ House, Euston Road Spe: meals are provide mmediate vicin 
W. Horsratt Carter, Prof. R. G Hawraey preferred, but any loc ality —o London 
e Lt.-Ger I G. MArtIn Prof ArTuur and Hitchin, $ e cousidered 
Newett Prof. P. N. S. MANSERCH JEAN Telephone and room ‘tou books and belong- 
Lequitter, Prof. Emite Cammagrts, G. M ings essential ox No 351B 
Gator ne-Harpy Roserr Boorney Fees « ROOMS. top floor, partly furni ed 
complete course 126 Applications and a use of kitchen and bath., S.W.10 ais 
enquiries to Secretary, Coursts 1n INTER- | no premium, £3 10s. per w including 
NATIONAL APFPAIRS senate House wecl ras and electricity Box %364B 
CONCERTS WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 
ERSEY. most southerly of the Channel 
TEW ERA CONCERT SOCIETY (Ltd.) | oJ Islands ly B.E A. in 85 minutes from 
a a i Adviser ee 1K WY London.— Winter Resort Leafiet fice, from 
nm association wi .G.B) 00) 22, STATES ouRISM omMil 
tOYAL ALBERT HALL PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA | i ~ cl 
Frida February 4th, 7.30 p.m <TIRELY Wt 0 Ss (ScumMeEr) 
The Thieving Magpie "’. Rossint | Ps i SsL¥ = ah TOURS alian Lakes 
N 4 in minor ie | 2 Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
inkieeneiats pe Coll sughan Wil a 3. Dolomit an Venice istria and 
or ello and Orche ’ Dolomit tes—Departures: -Jume ith, June 
ee age 7 favdn sth. ly oth, 2 20th Sept 3rd 
a e (No 2) Daphr and (SPRING / Al MN) 5 Venice Florence 
Ravel viera 6 “Rome Naples Sorrento De par- 
Soloist: PIERRE FOURNIER | tise: yy“ Oe es ty 
Sept ird, Sept L7th. (x Ss : . 
( orw-~a RICHARD AUSTIN | besisen Six reserved immediate:y 
1 (Standing 2s.) (KEN 8212 Essential sts pretersed = eT. 
1 < <5 ’ filling ast ,AMMIN ours To 7 
werits, MAY 7600 and agents. Details Bl nem Terra ee ondon, NW 8. (Tel 
trot Se 7, Queen Anne jate, SWwil Maida V 4321.) 
WHI 8549 = (mor 1ings) Concert Met eee eee talv. Switzer 
W r Wvek ( LIVER’'S iy A. om. I . Sw oa 
nd ce r. Oliver's recet i 
R°% Al, CHORAL SOCIETY, of these’ countries will enable you to d 
ovat ALBERT Be out t low cost IMust d 
atur Febr iin $49. 230 pm booklet tanding holidays for 
BL EST PAIR OF SIRENS (Parry) 1949. will soon be 1 
REQUIEM (Fauré) ' flolk Str ’ ‘ 
Dora Van Doorn WILLIAM PARSONS : ’ 
TE DEUM (Berlioz) Ss": - 
Ricnaro Lewis ver 1.5 
At the Organ: Arnotpo Gren nland Fesot 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA THos. Coon 1 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT Berkelev S 
Roxe 3 15s. anc 17s. 6d WITZERI AND 14 day tours 0 inclu 
1 id. and 7s. 6d ooo 1. 6s Gd S . Spe al quotations school and other 
Balcor (reserved) 4 6d qunr rved partie al vacancie beginner wipe 
; 6d 6 Tickets: Box Offk sports party leaving March 5th, booklet free 
(Ket 12) and al agents wiss Travet Burra Vincent House 
V ent Square, S.W.1 Vic. 8872 
UA INTER SPORT for the beginner and 
cy T ‘J ’ advinerd = enthusiast Al inciusive 
EXHIBITIONS BAM SWITZERLAND, 10 days from 
» ~ — £22 ¢ 15 davs from_ £34 13s 6d are- 
fk RaW ART GALLERY Charing Cross | fii, selected hotels. Early bookings essen- 
LOND Group, 9-5 da yg ® - tim a _ vhs tial Henry ALLAN & Sons (Traver), Lro., 
{ -5 ad ti - > . . t ondon. 8 Tel: 
ntil Pebruary 12th Ad: on free wi 7 Snail ee ia sows se 
I {ERTFORDSHIRE Landscapes, by V. | GUINEAS FOR A 16-DAY MOTOR 
mn and A Charles: Cornish | 31 Ni Cannes or Menton 
easca pe b D Cobb Watercolours, by : ; rou me - . ar . P ase apply for 
$. Park vite . P | ve Sa i ie t le F or 
B f arker —Hea Tottenham Court Road ill booklet to Conrours, Lip.. 72, New- 
un St.. London 1 MUS 8499 and 6463 
OHN CONSTABLE exhibition of ot) | ™ London, W . 
S sketches and draw ings THe Arts 
Councu 4. St ames’s Square. SW.1 TE . rSTAU iTS r 
pen till Jan 22nd Mon., Wed Fri HOT ELS, RES1 AURAN I S, &e 
‘ at 10-6: Tues Thurs... 10-8 Admission C' IFF HEAD HOTEL Coston Bey st 
ree Austell s Cornw Por inter 
J PReEvre GALLERY 131/134. New Bond | quarters, honest or a break from husi- 
4 St. W PAINTINGS BY CONTEMPORARY ves This comfortable hotel is beautifully 
Bettis AnD Veen u Artists. Daily 10-5.30 appointed and cent htd. incl. bedrooms 
Saturdays 10-1] 5 Log fires. Own Talkie Proje . Sports 
§ Club 7. min walk for Squash, Badminton, 
N$ t RS SRY EXBIBITiON of ® rut ee and vered tennis ourts uolf adjoins 
1 , OF BN Bakes vel surrounding nd mild climate 
Hrs. 196. "Forte ham Court — w.l | ‘ Re —~ visits r Lic 
Y . ATRE Dor . Tel Par. 125 
hg ar yg ‘Tuby.” bs JASCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY, FOR 
SF I 1 *,4 Heat's, 196, Tottenham 4 ELDERLY GENTI. ER LK A few 
ae vacancies al sti available or permanen 
40% YEARS ae ovens ait | residents in this lovely Somerset Rae 2 
rimitive an er x ition Hous Grand view spacious grounds 
organised by Institute of Contemporary a modern comfort no staff worries, 
Arts, Academy Hall. 163, Oxford St wil own furniture may be brought From 
Daily 10-10. Sunds. 3-10 Admission 1/6 £6 6s. to £10 10 Apply, Proprietress 
head Court Wellington, Somersct 
I [tt s MANSARD REST AU RANT 
> IE RTY serves good tooc ar wine in quie 
I ROF ERT Y and civilised surrounding Ope n for morn- 
‘OUTHERN RHODESIA.—Nationat Bust- ing offee, lunch and tea.—196, Tottenham 
SS Nes GENCY T®., with a branch office | Court Road 
st Salisbury, Rhodesia offer the following I yorst IERS—Tastr Fiowerrs direct from 
b s lor sale in thas Colony Biscuit ‘ornwall For prices er wri 
tionery Manufacturers Moderr HEATHERBELL Nurseries, St. Ives, Cornwall 
lling Station Building Con- | ‘TU DI AND. Dorset Old-world Guest 
several Farms, Guest House S's lovely sea and country posi- 
Residen F details sup- tion a eS grounds overlooking Bourne- 
application to NATIONAL BusINess mount Bay Golf. Riding Booking now 
_ Overseas Department 63/4 Easter Whitsun and summer Reduced 
Gracechurch Street, London. F.C.3 MAN- erms Jan., Feb and March Brochure 
0 House 4922 from BM Horets. London, W.C.1 
Wire INDIES.-For those seeking good 4 Mer: CAVENDISH. AT FASTBOURNE.— 
ti Diantations or On a well-earned holiday vou deserve 
ri West Indies, to do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort 
AT iE ; Lro., will be st The Cavendish on the Grand parade 
plea sec Application rticu- rst-class service and cuisine Telephone 
irs ' if ar L - : . une propents ms in every room Cockt at bar Jack Ped- 
amaica rinidac arbados eu bury's Orchestra Excellent train service, 
Q tes should be addressed to Nartownat it hours from Victoria Proprietors: 
Bustnes he act Lro Overseas Depart- uu’s, Lto.—Terms on avplication to the 
me 4m rac i hurch Street London. | iawac er (P. CHURCHMAN) Tel: East- 
E.Cc3 sion ouse 4922 bou rne 2740 
Entered as second-class mail matier at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 
Portugal St Kingsway Wt al Published by Tune SrecratTor, LTp 
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ri Cc j \ as Recommended by 
9) 3 = Ashley C 
= Shley ourtenay 
TO-MORROW TO FRESH WOODS HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
HOTE BIRCH 
AND PASTURES NEW’.” L. Ideal for warm and comfortable 
° accommodation Excellent travel tacilities 
Perhaps » fo-morrou but at Easter Frequent fast electric trains—Lor don 4§ 
Whit a . ~~, * minutes. Lovely garden, squash courts— 
sun r im the early summer: You tennis courts. Inclusive terms until Easter 
can rely on all the hotels listed in my uh ene. in Hotel. 6 gns. in Garden House 
Shoo Wind ee F * oh . tesident Proprietor Tel Haywards 
u belou b if they do mot Heath 670 
’ mt ; te | tr al 
. area in whi jou are p culanly KESWICK HOTEL, Cumberland. APRIL, 
” ed, u f » for my personal ae SEPT. an OCT are by fa he best 
ee Sin F months to visit the ENGLISH LAKES 
advice. A sta d ad ed envelope for so enjoy Spring flowers and Aut —— clans 
my reply please N\ neek address; eloved by Wordsworth, Ruskin, and others. 
Ashley Courter Sr. Jame . We offer minimum. terms and maximum 
aes wrlena - James s Stre comfort during these months May we 
London, S.W A. quote you Tel 26 and 221 
KINGSCGATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
BATH LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL HOTEL. Bracing Air, Glorious Sands. An 
Fully in keeping this Queen City of hotel of the family type. Golf Bathing 
the West Faces soutt Standing 600ft. up and Riding at own front door Renowned 
amidst lawns. Cuisine, {Fits Cater ond = 4 acres of 
comfort are specialities, {Tult. flowers i vege ables, own Por 
sift r centre. Fully Tel Broadsiairs 1001 
Licensed. Tel. 5891 LONDON. N.W.4. HENDON HALL _— 
BARNSTAP ¥ MP don’'s ‘ountry House Hotel halt- yur from 
Bellohticiie vicwates : ° H- gd an City and West End Residen 1 mmo- 
estuary in pleasant Det mn town. Personal @#tion for long or short . Many 
ser € and good < Tel 210011 rooms with private baths Post 
Manageress Mrs zman Trust Office telephones. Hard tennis ) Golf 
Houses mited ourse adjoining Fully licensed From 
8 gns E Victor, Managing Director 
ROYAL SPIT ak o.w. vr your Holiday Te Hendon 1456 
Ss EAD HO fers comfor ‘ 
nd good food. Dineee. ec ets comfort a vem@UTN. TORS HOTEL. Generom 
Sports Family p icomed Fuliy [re. a ¥ ell- stocked cellar Dancing and 
Licensed Broct m application - oo : ing These. coupled 
S. C. Selwyn, Re and Managing N. Devon and 
Director will mbine to 
Hol i a happs 
BOURNEMOUTH. Be JURNE HALL HOTEL j hur h pl r Tel 
In the “* Key pe ic Buses pass the Lynton 3236 Book no for Ea 
ounds Nearest vel to Mevrick Gol 
purse One minute's walk of Seomaes INEHEAD. htully appoint A oe 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. jo eo ent 0 ol ye yh 
Special reduced terms for Residents ~- ene poy an —- ic , a a \ 
. . aes Standard of at t iT omfort nost 
ree + pene — Mrs. R. J. Bray. suitable Hotel for Wi residents, Tel. 864 
SADLAND y 
BRANCASTER. Norfolk. DORMY HOUSE eo HEAD eee ae 
ae * st- : t at aster mate ble time *An hetel 
and r "R ng n firr sands, ay the l 
ere t s » do 
t sot ng er tout Tennis Court illiards. br golt 
Billiards and Dar The Do Meuse course séicinins adi 1. 
is fa a f ‘. Sine. ¢ Har and tocked cella a ’ 
: r el anca 17 Central heating 
Nr ra Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEI 
— ‘ n and all appre- CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A 
a cou ome Golf, Tennis, Keep arm and well by sta 2 
B Bridge " a creative Chef I ing he sea he «1 yutt 
Licer el.: § yurne 1172 Central heating P es Apply 
= , lanager. Tel.: Penza Under the 
POLSUE MANOR aeection- Gnie Chicheste 
gn = pom 4: Duchy Hotel, Faln 
anc 1 personal 
vour stay a REAL RICHMOND HILL, pussee MORSHEAD 
anes Truro.) HOTEL just by the P. and facing 
hat famous vie of ames. Offers 
quiet and mmifortable al quarters 
EAST eta go SUSSEX. OLD BARN from 6 ens., with easy » City and 
HOTEL well-appointed hotel of dis- West End Tel Ri 3763 
tinetion ct arn Beautifully situated “ 
: ing Soutt Lovely SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
ne v and elephone al] Sunny positior ed family hotel der the 
Club _ilicence Te! West Personal direction of Mrs. W rs 
Wittering 3228 offers comfort and good ca 1 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
tee GRSEN, Surrey. THE of itsclimate. Tel. 90 
LODGE HO EL for nfortable winter 
residence at reason sabbe terms All SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN BOTEL tn 
h & and gas fires sunny seclusion a hundred yards 
irdens and good food. London Sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
Egham Station buses and Will appeal to all who look tor winter 
coaches @uss door Te warmth, comfort, good catering and 
159 personal service Under the personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENC E 53 gns Tel Sidmouth 221 
HOTEL ‘The Gateway to the West 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- THMURLESTONE, S. DEVON, THURLE- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
Close packed with the relics of a more seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
leisured age vet replete with every modern fitted with hot and cold running ate 
amenity Well - appointed bedrooms. and Post Office telephones. Golf 
Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. squash, badminton, billiards. Tel 
R.A.C A.A Telephone 4071-2 stone 382, 383, 3 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Con- TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
genial company, a sheltered situation (in the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 6 
the lee of the Leas), plenty to do. Squash, Acres of Park aand. 30 miles from Lor _ 
tennis, golf riding, billiards, all the and the Coast — licensed Pirst- 
attractions of an attractive town. Cocktail class cuisine. Lift Socktail Lounge and 
Lounge, Lift Private suites and bath- ballroom Free Goll on own sporting 
rooms. Tel. 2850. 9-hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 





























































hOStriaip HOTEL, Sipmovuta, 
Under 


R.A 
comfort without 
cuisine and service and 


the sea y amenity 


Rx 
Dignit 


Ever 


»yal 


y without 
ostentation; 


a first-class hotel, 
Tel.: 4 


Granville 


AYFARERS’ 
CONTINENTAL 


Pla 


MAYfair 5125 


Se.tridges 
bookable for 


5s (No house charges.) Renowned for our 
excellent cuisine and pastries from our ¢ 
bakery. Private parties catered for 

Dec, 23, 1896 Print in Great Bri 
at its offices, 99 Go St., Londen, 


ce, 


Patronage 





Oper 11 a.m 
dinner 


ceremony; 
Perfection 
a grand position by 
to be expected of 
including a full 


RESTAURANT. — 


y =. 
till 11 p.m. Tables 
LuncH and DInnNer, 


s Pe 
AA ** 


licence 
Care | 

20. 

w.l 

Royal and 


sublime 


i 


own 





itain 
wc 


\ RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cam- 
NW bridge.—Visitors received for periods 

of ome or two weeks 
ford, 





VV INTER IS WARMER. at Farri: 
unique country house hotel nea 





water, Ise of Wight Sheltered 
downs and set amidst a _ lovely 
estate bordering the sea. where 
riot in early spring Your war: d 
comfort comp.etely assured: ever “to 8 
really hot-water bottle in your bed Indi- 
vidual service Particularly mild climate 
resi produce from kitchen arden 
Garage. Terms from 6 ans. week'y write 
tor details to Tos. Coox anno Son Lt9., 
Dept. FAR 14K. Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, or branches 
by St. Cuements Press, Lto., 
l Friday, January 21, 1949, 
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